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CHAPTER V. 
THE LOVE STORY. 


“CROWNED AND WEDDED.” 
From Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poem on the Queen’s 
Marriage. 


a to rule, and in thatoath, her childhood put 
away— 

She doth maintain her womanhood in vowing love to-day. 

O lovely lady! let her vow—such lips become such vows— 
rence i goeth bridal wreath crown with vernal 


“She vows to love who vowed to rule, the chosen at her 
8 
Let og | say, God preserve the Queen! But rather, Bless 


None blow the trump, none bend the knee, none violate the. 


Wherein no monarch, but a wife, she to herself may seem. 
iat ye say, Preserve the Queen! Oh, breathe it inward, 
ow 


She is a woman and beloved! and ’tis enough! but so 
Count LE enough, thou noble Prince who tak’st her by the 
an 


And claimest for thy lady-love our lady of the land ; 
Esteem that wedded hand less dear for sceptre than forring, 
And hold her uncrowned womanhood to be the royal thing ! 


“And now upen our Queen’s last vow what blessings shall 
we pray’ 

None straitened to a shallow crown will suit our lips to-day. 
Behold, they must be free as love, they n ust be broad as free, 
Even to the borders of heaven's light and earth’s humanity. 


C Ts she! send up loyal shouts, and true hearts pray 
een, 
‘The blessings happy peasants have be thine, O crownéd 
Queen!’” 


Victoria’s cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg, second son of her mother’s brother, then 
reigning Duke of those German Duchies, was 
three months younger than the Queen. From 
their infancy their union had been desired by 
their parents, by their mutual uncle, King 
Leopold of Belgium (also a brother of the 
Duchess of Kent), and others. But there were 
many suitors for so great a match—the young 
Prince’s being so near the Queen’s age was 
rather against him—and his fortune was nothing. 
As the Prince’s elder and only brother, Ernest, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, observes in his own 
memoirs: “The quickly-developed and early- 
grown heiress to the crown of England at 
eighteen showed an indomitable will.” If she 
had not pleased to marry her cousin, her mother 
and her uncle could not have made her, and 
certainly her English advisers would have had 
no reason to try to force her to accept the 
match. 

But by good luck the young Prince Albert 
was as beautiful and as charming as a fairy-tale 
Prince. He came, he was seen, he conquered 
the eye and won the loving heart ; doubtless his 
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cousin was unconsciously drawn to him by a 
sympathy of high sentiments, and by the purity of 
will and intent that they shared in their inmost 
souls. Before the visit had lasted a week the 
Queen told Lord Melbourne that she wished to 
marry her cousin, and received his hearty en- 
couragement, and on October 15th, 1889, the 
betrothal took place, ; 
The Queen had to propose! It was etiquette 
not to be evaded. She seemis to have done it 
in quite the manly orthodox fashion, modestly 
depreciating herself and all the social and 
worldly advantages that she had to offer, but 
laying stress on her love, and promising that 
her affection and care should repay the consent 
of the one she sought. The Queen herself says 
that ‘the Prince received her offer without any 


ao 


Queen Victoria IN Her Weppine Dress 
(1840—AGeEpD 20). 


| hesitation and with the warmest demonstration 
| of kindness and affection.” She added, in the 
| letter in which she told her uncle, King Leopold, 
| of the betrothal, “‘I love him more than I can 
| say.” . 
| The young man’s own account of this inte- 
| resting scene may be quoted; it is found in his 


| letter, announcing his engagement, to his grand- | . 


| mother :— 


“The Queen sent for me alone to her room a 
| few days ago, and declared to me in a genuine 
| outburst of love and affection that I had gained 

her whole heart, and would make her intensely 
‘happy if I would make the sacrifice of sharing 
her life with her, for she said she looked on it as 
a sacrifice. The only thing that troubled her 
was that she did not think she was worthy of 
me. The joyous openness of manner in which 


["ifowspeose. "| 


“fie: 


One Penny Weekly. 


she told me this quite enchanted me, and I was 
quite carried away by it. She is realy most 
and amiable, eid, Iam quite sure heaven 

as not given me into evil hands, and that we 
shall be happy together. Since that moment 
Victoria does whatever she fancies I should wish 


or like, and we talk ther a great deal about 
our future life, which she promises me to make a8 
happy as possible.” 


King Leopold replied to his niece's intimation 
that her heart was won in these wise and 
tender words :— 

‘My dearest Victoria,—Nothing could have 
= me greater pleasure than your dear letter. 

had, when I learnt your decision, almost the 
feeling of old Simeon, ‘ Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.” . . . . In your 
cont which may and will, perhaps, in 

ature become even more difficult in a political 
rb of view, you could not gxist without 

aving a happy and ble home, and I am 
much Nadal cad | (which I think I am not) or you 
will find in Albert just the very qualities and 

tion for your happiness, and which will 
your own character, temper and mode of 
You say most amiably you consider it a 
sacrifice on the part of Albert. This is true in 
many points, because his position will be a 
difficult one. But much, I may say all, will 
depend on your affection for him. If you love 
him and are kind to him, he will easily bear the 
bothers of his position.” 

Nobody else had any objection to offer, and 
though the Queen and Prince were both mortified 
by some unpleasant party disputes in the House 
of Commons over his income, his title, and his 
position in the realm, their personal joy in each 
other’s affection grew day by day and made 
their six months’ courtship a properly happy 
season. Queen Victoria had fallen in love with 
the beautiful and noble-natured youth as simply 
and frankly as ever a cottage girl did with her 
favoured swain. From the moment of the 
engagement he is her “dearest,” and the little 
attentions of the lover, so novel and so sweet, 
are joyously recorded in her journal, A fort- 
night after the betrothal, for instance, there was 
a Royal review in Windsor Park, and the Queen 
described it in her diary :—‘‘I set “off in my 
Windsor uniform and cap on my old charger, 
‘ Leopold,’ with my beloved Albert, looking 80 
handsome in his uniform, on my right. . . » 
I rode alone down the ranks,’and then took my 
place, as usual, with dearest Albert on my right. 
It was piercingly cold, and I had my 
cape on, which dearest Albert” settled comfort- 
ably for me.’’ And so on in joy and love, just 
as a thousand other girls wrote“in their diaries 
last night about their own little events under 
the light of the new feeling that gilds the day 
with such a glorious ray serene! 

In the love letters of the young man, too, 
there is the needful return of this affection. 
Once he writes: ‘‘My prevailing ‘feeling is, 
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What am I that such happiness should be mine ? 
For excess of happiness it is for me to know 
that I am so dear to you.” And again. “ How 
often are my thoughts with you! The hours 
I was privileged to pass with you in your dear 
little room are the radiant points of my life; 
and I cannot even yetclearly picture to myself 
that I am to be indeed so happy as to be 
always near you.” 

The desire on a bride’s part that the man she 
loves shall come to her arms as pure as he 
expects and wishes her to go to his, that their 
love shall be what Tennyson’s King Arthur 
wanted for his valiant knights—‘ The maiden 
passion for a maid”—seems to some men, it 
appears, a newly-invented and most preposterous 
claim. Assuredly, however, such is the “‘ condi- 
tion precedent” for so ideal a union as that 
which the Queen and her bridegroom were to 
form. She was to him the one woman in the 
world, throughout his life. His only brother, 
Ernest, his senior by but fourteen months, 
had been his constant associate all through 
their lives; and he it was who, with delicacy 
and affection, gave the young Queen an 
assurance of the purity of her bridegroom’s past 
career, such as must have aided her in that full 
and free abandonment of her heart that laid the 
foundation for their future happiness. On this 
point it may here be added that during their 
whole married life even the virulent and envious 
scandal that dogs the great could find nothing 
in Prince Albert’s conduct to lay hold upon. 
Not only was he a faithful husband, but he took 
precautions, often wearisome enough to himself, 
no doubt, to prevent even a breath of suspicion 
blowing its icy chill over the heart that so 
tenderly loved him as tts own. He paid nv 
visits in general society, and whenever he rode 
out without the Queen he was accompanied by 
an equerry, always a man of high character. 

Purity before marriage and fidelity after on 
the part of a man are sometimes spoken of as a 
burden too heavy to be borne; but any man 
who wishes to be as happy in his marriage as 
Prince Albert was with the Queen may rest 
assured that only by the same upright course 
of conduct can he secure it; and in this, as in 
- other matters, not only is Right right, but 
‘“* Honesty is the best Poxicy.” 

Here is Prince Ernest’s interesting letter to 
the young betrothed bride :— 

“Dec. 18, 1839. 

‘* My DEAR Cousin,—Let me thank you very 
sincerely for your kind answer to my letter. 
You are always so good and sv kind to me that 
I really fear I have not thanked you sufficiently. 

‘*Oh! if you could only know the place you 
and Albert occupy in my heart! Albert is my 
second self, and my heart is one with his! 
Independently of his being my brother, I love 
and esteem him more than any one on earth. 
You will smile, perhaps, at my speaking of him 
to you in such glowing terms, but I do so that 
you may feel still more how much you have 
gained in him. 

“As yet you are chiefly taken with his 
manner, so youthfully innocent—his tranquility 
—his clear and open mind. One reads less in his 
face of knowledge of men and experience, and 
why? It is because he is pure before the 
world, and before his own conscience. Not as 
though he did not know what sin was—the 
earthly temptation—the weakness of man. 
No; but because he knew, and still knows, how 
to struggle against them, ey aka by the 
incomparable superiority and firmness of his 
character. . . . . Albert never knew what 
it was to hesitate; guided by his own clear 
sense, he always walked calmly and steadily 
in the right path. In the greatest difficulties 


that may meet you in your eventful life you 
may repose the utmost confidence inhim. And 
then only will you feel how great a treasure 
you possess in him. 


He has, besides, all the 


other qualities to make a good husband. Your 
life cannot fail to be a happy one ! 

‘‘T shall be very glad when the excitement of 
the first few days is over, and all is again quiet, 
and (when papa shall have left England) to be a 
distant and unintruding spectator of your new 
life. But how I shall feel then how much I 
have lost! Time will, I trust, help me also. 
Now I feel very lonely.— Ernest.” 

On February 10th, 1840, the marriage took 
place, both bride and bridegroom being still 
under twenty-one, though both, in accord- 
ance with Royal custom, had attained legal 
majority. 

A charming, happy, frank, and courageous 
counteaance is that shown in our picture of the 
Queen in her wedding dress. Her Majesty was 
married in white satin of the richest description, 
cut low at the neck, and made with an immense 
train that was carried by twelve bridesmaids, all 
daughters of peers. She wore a diamond neck- 
lace and earrings, but on her head was no other 
crown than the bridal emblem of orange 
blossoms; the rich veil of Honiton lace was 
worn thrown back from the face. The brides- 
maids were attired in white satin trimmed with 
roses. The Church of England marriage service 
was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
And so a new chapter began. 

(To be continued.) 


VIVISECTION ON ‘‘ HUMANE” 
: GROUNDS. 

Ir we may torture for our own possible advan- 
tage, obviously we assert that the end has only 
to be important enough to justify atrocious 
means. at crime, then, might not be 
justified? What anguish (and whose) could be 
considered too shocking, if once we were assured 
that the booty promised would be plentiful ? 

Struggle as we may to shift the burden of 
this guilt on to the impersonal shoulders of 
humanity, we cannot wriggle out of our 
individual share of this dastardly deed by telling 
ourselves that we have the cause of our fellow 
men at heart. If ‘ hwmanity’’ means anything 
at all, it means the thinking, feeling, responsible 
individuals who compose it. These do not 
escape the crime by each persuading his con- 
science that he sanctions it—oh, not for himself, 
but for the sake of hisdear brother! He knows 
that his dear brother is ready to perform the 
same kind service for him, and that so all will 
happily share the spoils, while nobody need 
bear the responsibility of the means by which 
they were acquired. 

e may rest assured, however, that each one 
of us does bear that responsibility, let us soothe 
our consciences as we will. If the deed of 
cruelty is done with our sanction, or without 
our protest, in some form or another, the burden 
of guilt must be ours, and some day we and our 
race will have to pay the penalty. 

Mona Caird. 


e 
Way have labouring men the right injuriously 
to determine the conditions and opportunities 
of the labour of women working by their side ? 
Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. 


Has the mother less concern than the father 
in the laws that regulate the social temptations 
which everywhere yawn for their children, or in 
the general policy of the government which 
they are summoned to support ? 

George William Curtis. 
- & ° & 

AnD s0, I say, to-day the life of our woman 
has grown wider, has led her up to the point 
where she comes asking the suffrage, and 
neither common-sense nor the interests of the 
nation will long permit its being refused to her. 

Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D.D. 
* * * 

THE discipline of responsibility tends to 
strengthen and elevate the man, which is far 
better than that he should escape a particular 
harm by the surrender of his liberty and the 
transfer of his responsibility to others. 

Cornelison, 


SOLICITUDES : 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE STORY For 
YOUNG MATRONS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
No. 119, Prince Consort-road. South Kensing- 
ton, was brilliantly lighted in every room of its 
lower three stories, and shone out on the 
February night amidst the tall, dark neighbour. 
ing houses. It was Mrs. Hugh Crofton’s firgt 
reception—her bridal ‘‘ At Home.” 

Even the large double drawing-rooms were 
filled to their utmost capacity as early ag 
11 o'clock. Over 800 guests had been invited, 
and simple curiosity had made most of them 
accept and actually come. 

The houses in Prince Consort Road, as every. 
body knows, are palatial edifices. When the 
housemaid has carried the water-can to her own 
bedroom, at the top of the house, I think she 
must need to lie down for a rest before she can 
make any use of it; for to toil up there must be 
harder work than to run a mile on level ground. 
The height results from the magnificent distances 
between floor and ceiling in the reception rooms 
and best bedrooms. As though to neutralise the 
advantages of this to the eye, the artist who 
had the fitting-up of Mr. Crofton’s house hag 

ut a dado round the bottom of each wall, and 
as had some splendid frescoes executed around 
the top as a frieze. 

The drawing-room walls are papered with 
a depressing greyish-green embossed paper. 
The furniture is not visible. Most of it is 
not there, but has been carried up to a third. 
floor room.. What remains is concealed by the 
number of the guests and the gorgeous robes 
of the ladies. 

Nor can the claret morocco and oak dining. 
room chairs, which generally adorn the appro- 
priate room, be seen there ; for one of Gunter’s 
most magnificent banquets—boned turkeys, 
larded quails, chickens smothered in rich cream 
sauce, perigord pies, game pies, quivering jellies, 
luscious creams, fragrant Sian oo and piles of 
hot-house grapes—is covering the oak dining- 
table, and the chairs are removed to make room 
for a number of little tables and tiny attendant 
seats. There is nobody here yet when we 

pin. Sup is to be served from twelve 
o’clock onwards. 

The tea-room is the library, half-way up the 
stairs, and this is thronged with the newest 
arrivals. Rich silks and satins, brocades and 
velvets, of every hue; white muslin, apeing 
simplicity, but denying it by profuse trimming 
with rich white laces;. diamonds, and rubies, 
and emeralds, and gold. Why, this tiny room 
must contain the worth of many hundreds of 
pounds! 

Let us go on up the stairs and seek the 
hostess. Does she look worthy to receive all 
the fashionable magnificence and all the city 
wealth which is pouring itself into her doors ? 

Elfie Crofton stood just within her drawing- 
room, doing the honours of her house with a 
gentle self-possession that could hardly have 
been improved. ; 

‘‘T know I shall make mistakes, mamma,” 
she cried in talking it over beforehand. 

‘Oh, no, love. Don’tbe alarmed. Youneed 
only smile at the people you don’t know, and 
speak to the people you do know just as you 
would do if you met them singly.” 

Elfie had acted upon this counsel, and had 
won golden opinions from her guests. Amidst 
the buzz of conversation which filled the room 
all the time, except when one of the singers 
present was performing, you might have heard 
many kindly phrases about the young wife. 

‘* So sweet-looking,” said old Lady Midas. 

“And so young as she seems,” agreed her 
great spouse; “but she looks as though we 
were all her friends.” 

‘“* So graceful,” said another. ; 

‘‘ But she seems rather delicate,’ hinted Miss 
Corder, the little old maid whose heart was 
still young. 

‘Qh, no; only a little fatigued. 
a big thing for her, you know.” 

“Yes; Ter first affair of the kind. 
seems quite formed for society.”’ 

‘‘ She is very elegant.” ey 

“T should like to see her sit down,” said Miss 


It is rather 


But she 
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Corder again, “for I think she looks very 


fragile 1, che is slight; but then she is so 
ang,” said big ey Midas, almost enviously. 
hs It is a beautiful dress,” said Miss Corder. 

«Qh, lovely! Parisian, I am sure.” 

“No doubt,” said Sir John Midas. ‘ You 
may be sure that Crofton’s wife will have 
everything of the best.” 

“ ea is very rich, I suppose ? " 

“ Oh, very rich,” cried Lady Midas. 

« Companies,” said Sir John, sententiously. 

« Ah, they say that if a man gets well in the 

+m he coins money.” 

“Yes, Crofton is undoubtedly very wealthy.” 

It was precisely in order that this should be 
said that poor Elfie was suffering as she in 
reality was doing. 

Her Paris dress had arrived only the day 
before the party. It was a most lovely gown, 
made in the newest fashion, and adapted 
artistically to her figure and style. It was a 
combination of shot silk, the colours in which 
changed, in the varying light, from pink to the 
rich blue of a drake’s neck, and of velvet of the 
palest pink tint. The bodice was cut heart- 
shaped both before and behind, and very low 
down. Immediately beneath the bust, the 
yelvet, an unyielding material, commenced, 
the silk in the body only forming a sort of 
berthe, covered with rich lace, above. In order 
to throw up the figure, as the French dress- 
maker loves to do, the dress was made very 
tight, and ‘‘ boned” extra high np. The bodice 
was pointed in front, and then cut away over the 
hips, and it fitted very tightly. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the 
bodice had been made to fasten. Elfie had, 
indeed, declared that she could not bear it, and 
told Marie to alter it. 

“But, indeed, Madame, with all my best 
efforts, I must spoil a so lovely shape,” cried 
Marie. 

“Don’t have it altered if you can possibly do 
without,” said Crofton. ‘It is sure to be 
injured.” 

: A few moments had accustomed Elfie to the 
squeezing, and she had consented to wear it as 
itwas. But as she stood there receiving her 
guests she soon became painfully aware that it 
was too tight. 

While she stood, hour after hour, and smiled 
and spoke cheerfully to her guests, she felt that 
she could hardly breathe. Every now and then 
there was a passing, but very Lacible, feeling 
of stifling. Palpitation of the heart came on, 
and grew more and more painful. Finally, 
down at her left side, there came a sensation as 
of burning, which became more intense as the 
time went by, and at length merged at intervals 
into more violent seizures of pain. 

When the supper-room was opened, and 
Crofton looked for his wife to assist him in 
pairing the guests, he found her sitting in a 
corner of the room; she had grown so ill that 
it had been impossible for her to continue to 
stand. Only by one of those heroic efforts of 
which women are capable under stress, but 
which shake the nervous system at its founda- 
tions, was she able to conceal from the lady who 
was talking to her the spasms of agony that she 
was enduring. 

Crofton captured a disengaged gentleman, 
and asked him to take down to supper the lady 
who was occupying Elfie. His intention was 
then to reprove his wife for shirking her duties. 

“Elfie, a good hostess has no leisure to sit in 
& corner,” he began. 

But she stopped him. 

“Oh, Hugh, I am suffering horribly,” she 
cried, ‘I cannot stop here.” 

“My darling, what do you mean? You 
cannot leave the room for a long while yet. 
What's the matter ?” 

“Dear Hugh! I shall scream. Oh, find 
Mamma for me! She will know whether I 
ought not to give up. I would keep up if I 
could. But I can’t bear it.” 

The piteous appeal, the look, the drawn, 
haggard look of anguish, so sad on so young a 
ace, Impressed even Crofton, and in real alarm 
a sought Mrs. Hamilton without further 

ay. 

The guests had to depart without their 
hostess’s farewell. The news that she was ill 


back, following up this daring proceed: 
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soon spread amidst them, and it was not very 
long before the house was emptied. 


In ten minutes after Elfie had left the 


drawing-room old Mr. Brown, the medical man 
of Mrs. Hamilton’s family (the same with 
whom Dr. Wynter had been assistant), and who 
had known Elfie from her very birth, stood by 
the bed on which the poor young wife lay. 


Her maid was bathing her temples with eau- 


de-cologne, and her mother gave her hot brandy 
and water in spoonfuls; but as the doctor was 
close at hand, they had not attempted to do 
anything more without his orders. 


r. Brown asked two or three quick ques- 


tions. Then he said, in his most peremptory 
tones— 


“Cut up her dress and stays!” 
Marie hastily put down the basin and hand- 


kerchief, and began to try to draw the dress 
together enough to unhook it. The increase of 


ressure, however slight, produced a cry of pain 
rom the patient. 


“Stop!” said the doctor, sharply. ‘‘ That 


was not what I told you to do.” 


From out of his pocket he drew one of those 


mysterious implements, in which doctors de- 
light. 


Recklessly taking hold of the edge of 
the bodice, careless of the rich stuff which 
Marie treated so reverentially, he cut it along the 
ing by 
snipping down the staylaces. 

Elfie gave an involuntary sigh of relief as her 
figure spread out into its natural shape. The 
doctor beckoned her mother out into the 
dressing-room, where the anxious husband 
awaited his verdict. 

“Mrs. Hamilton, your daughter is in serious 
danger. I hope we can bring her through all 
right. But her life is risked, and I have no 
hope of the child’s being saved. She has 
been sacrificed to that dress and a small waist.” 


(To be continued.) 


WHERE WOMEN CAN 
VOTE NOW. 


THE countries of the world where women 
already have some suffrage have an area of 
over 18,000,000 square miles and their popula- 
tion is over 350,000,000. 

In Great Britain women vote for all elective 
officers except members of Parliament. 

In France the women teachers elect women 
members on all boards of education. 

In Sweden women vote for all elective officers 
except representatives; also, indirectly, for 
members of the House of Lords. 

In Norway they have school suffrage. 

In Ireland the women vote for the harbour 
boards, poor law guardians, and in Belfast for 
municipal officers. 

In Russia women householders vote for all 
elective officers and on all local matters. 

In Finland they vote for all elective officers. 

In Austria-Hungary they vote, by proxy, for 
all elective officers. 

In Croatia and Dalmatia they have the 
privilege of doing so in local elections in person. 

In Italy widows vote for members of Parlia- 
ment. 

In the Madras presidency and the Bombay 
presidency (Hindostan) the women exercise 
the right of suffrage in all municipalities. 

In.all countries of Russian Asia they can do so 
wherever a Russian colony settles. The Russians 
are colonising the whole of their vast Asian 
possessions and carrying with them everywhere 
the ‘‘ mir,’ or self-governing village, wherein 
women who are heads of households are per- 
mitted to vote. . 

Women have municipal suffrage in Cape 
Colony, which rules 1,000,000 square miles. 

Woman suffrage rules in New Zealand, at 
Municipal and at Parliamentary elections. 

Iceland, in the North Atlantic; the Isle of 
Man, between England and Ireland; and 
Pitcairn Islands, in the South Pacific, have full 
woman sufirage. 

In the Dominion of Canada women have 
municipal suffrage in every province and also in 
the north-west territories. In Ontario they vote 


for all elective officers except in the election of 
members of the Legislature or Parliament. 
In the United States twenty-eight States and 


at all municipal elections. 
voted in 1890. 


Territories have given women some form of 


suffrage. 
School suffrage in various degrees is granted 
to women in Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 


Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachu- 


setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont 
and Wisconsin. 


In Arkansas and Missouri women vote, by 


petition, on liquor license in many cases. 


In Delaware suffi is exercised by women 


in several municipalities. 


In Kansas they have equal suffrage with men 
About 50,000 women 


In Montana they vote on all local taxation. 
In New York they can and do vote at school 


elections. The question of constitutionality of 
the law is still undecided. They vote also in 
many places in the State on local improve- 
ments, such as gas and electric street lighting, 
paving, sewerage and municipal 


bonds. 
In Utah women voted until disfranchised by 


the ‘‘ Edmunds law,’ when they promptly 
o-ganised to demand its repeal. 


In 1895 the 
State constitution adopted secured full suffrage 
to women. 

In Pennsylvania a law was passed in 1889 
under which women vote on local improvements 
by signing or refusing to sign petitions therefor. 

In Colorado women were given the full ballot 
in 1893. 

In Wyoming women have voted on the same 
terms with men since 1870. The convention in 
1889 to form a State constitution unanimously 
inserted a provision securing them full suffrage. 
This constitution was ratified by the voters at a 
special election by about three-fourths majority. 
Congress refused to require the disfranchise- 
ment of women, and itted the Act July 
10th, 1890. 

And let it not be forgotten that in the Senate 
of the United States, February 7th, 1889, a 
Select Committee reported in favour of amend- 
ing the Federal Constitution so as to forbid 
States to make sex a cause of disfranchisement. 
Congress adjourned, however, March 4th follow- 
ing without reaching the subject. 


PROFITABLE LOSSES. 
Tue following good speech is nearly a verbal 
report of one heard at a temperance meeting: 

‘‘T have been thinking, since I came into the 
meeting to-night, about the losses I’ve met since 
I signed the total abstinence pledge. I tell you 
there isn’t a man in the society who has lost 
more by stopping drink than Ihave. Waita 
bit until I tell you what I mean. There was a 
nice job of work to be done in the shop to-day, 
and the foreman called for me. 

*¢ “Give it to Law,’ said he. 
hand in the sho 

“Well, I told 
she said : 

‘«* Why, Laurie, he used to call you the worst. 
You’ve lost your bad name, haven't you ?’ 

““¢That’s a fact, wife,”’saidI. ‘‘* And it ain’t 
all I’ve lost in the last sixteen months either. 
I had poverty and wretchedness, and I’ve lost 
them. I had an old ragged coat and « shockin’ 
bad hat, and some waterproof boots that let the 
wet out at the toes as fast as they took it in at 
the heel. I’ve lost them. I had a red face, a 
trembling hand, and a pair of shaky legs that 
gave me an awkward tumble now and then; I 
had a habit of cursing and sweariny, and I’ve 
got rid of that. I had an aching head some- 
times and a heavy heart and, worse than all 
the rest, a guilty conscience. ‘Thank (iod, I’ve 
lost them all. 

“Then I told my wife what she had lost. 

““¢ You had an old ragged gown,’ Mary, said 1, 
‘“¢¢and you had trouble and sorrow and a poor, 
wretched home, and plenty of heartaches, for 
you had a miserable drunkard. Mary, Mary, 
thank the Lord for all you and I have lost since 


Vor? 


I signed the temperance pledge ! 


‘He's the best 


“my wife at supper time, and 


I HoLb, however, that whatever be our real 
mental rank—to be tested only in future gene- 
rations, under changed conditions of training 
and heredity—we women are the equivalents, 
though not the equals of men. 

Frances Power Cobbe. 
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THE GERMAN WOMEN’S 


CONGRESS. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

A SPLENDID success ! is the verdict in Berlin on 
the Women’s Congress. Day by day the crowd 
which thronged the Festsaal of the Rathaus 
thickened till one of the leading Berlin dailies 
estimated the attendance at 8,000. The order 
and the o tion were excellent. A few of 
the municipal officials were about the outer 
courts, but lady janitors kee guard at the 
entrance doors of the hall i , and when the 
President's bell rang, and the words rang out, 
** Ich bitte die Thiire zu schliessen,” one might 
as well have tried to propitiate the Serjeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Commons as sought 
ingress or through the well-watched 
portals. No discussion was allowed except in 
the sectional meetings, and no resolutions were 
permitted; religion and Roe were also 
regarded as ultra vires. en the labour 

uestion came up, the Social Democratic 

ement made a + stirring of the waters, 
and it was quite evident that the promoters 
of the Congress did not advocate those 
views. They had, however, invited not only 
Frau Schlesinger-Eckstein to speak on the con- 
dition of working women in Vienna, and on the 
Woman Movement in Austria, of which she is 
the representative of the Social Democratic 
section, but Frau Lily Braun, tke Berlin 
Socialist, had possession of the tribune on more 
than one occasion, and ended one of her cha- 
racteristic speeches by inviting members of 
Congress to a large gathering of her Society 
that evening. 

We had quite a variety of presidents, it being 
Frau Morgenstern’s desire that the honour 
should be shared among the ladies of the Com- 
mittee. Most of the sittings were very long— 
from 10 to 1 or 2 o’clock, and from 8 or 4 0’clock 
to 7, but never once did the specoee ee open 
or close with any but crowded benches. From 
those farthest from the centre of the hall the 
a of “lauter” was frequently heard, but 
whether they heard or not they never failed to 
attend. One Scotch lady—a sexagenarian—not 
being a delegate, was not admitted within the 
centre circle, and was unable to follow the 
majority of the speakers, but she went all the 
same for the sake of sharing in the general 
enthusiasm for the uplifting of her sex. 

The papers were for the most part read in 
German, a few were in French, one lady spoke 
in Italian, and, with one exception, all the 
English and American delegates addressed the 
Congress in their own language. However 
well one may read or speak German, so many 
Germans readily understand English that it 
gives them more pleasure to listen to clear, 
slow speaking in that language than in a 
foreignised version of their own. The way 
they took up the points of the speeches proved 
their ready apprehension and appreciation. 

On the third: morning of the Congress, instead 
of a sitting, there were pleasant excursions to 
the environs of Berlin to visit a domestic 
servants’ school at Marienfelde, and a school 
for lady gardeners at Friedenau. The school 
for servants is quite a new building, and is 
charmingly neat and pretty in all its arrange- 
ments, looking like a home rather than an insti- 
tution. Frau Dr. Tibertius, who is practising 
successfully as a dentist in Berlin, and her 
sister-in-law Fraulein Dr. Tibertius, a practising 

hysician much beloved by her patients, are 
ath active philanthropists, and have taken a 
leading share with Frau Morgenstern and others 
in starting the school for the benefit of young 
girls of the poorer class. There is accommoda- 
tion for twenty-four girls, who, under the 
superintendence of a house-mother and a 
teacher, do the whole of the work, sige 
planting and hoeing powies wood sawing an 
chopping, and small carpentering repairs, no 
man being employed in any capacity on the 
premises. The cooking is, of course, very 
simple, but the elementary processes are 


mastered, and, what is so essential, the right 
way of doing the smallest thing is learned. 
The pupils pay nothing, but are recommended 
by the ladies of the Committee, and enter at 
about twelve years of age, that is, as soon as 
they leave the elementary school and are con- 


firmed, the latter rite being for both sexes an 
essential preliminary in Germany to beginning 
~ irre ~ T one “a the Committee 

1] uently, and no State inspector ever 
finds his way into the pretty little red house in 
a garden bearing on its frontage the legend 
‘“‘ Bete und Arbeite” (pray and work). About a 
hundred ladies made a tour of the establishment 
under the guidance of Frau Olga Arendt- 
Morgenstern, who is an accomplished reciter, 
her elocutionary powers standing her in good 
stead as leader of the band. 

Frau Doctor Castner, a German lady who 
studied dentistry in America, and set up a 
panes, but found an outdoor life essential to 

er well-being, is the foundress and director of 
the Gardening School at Friedenau. It has 
been established some two years, and one of its 
students has received an appointment as 
eggs at a salary of 450 marks a year, with 

ard and loca . There are 16 ladies 
studying here, eight of whom live in the house. 
Landscape garden plan drawing forms of 
the curriculum, and, as at the Women’s Branch 
of Swanley College in Kent, the theory and 

ractice of the art are combined, though at 

riedenau everything is on a very much smaller 
scale. However, the germ is there, and that is 
a great thing. The fees are 80 marks a month, 
with board and lodging. 

Other members of Congress were meanwhile 
filling the Rathaus for a sectional sitting and 
discussion on Dress Reform, and again there 
was not a seat to spare. Frau Jeannette 
Schwerin presided, and a medical man in an 
essay with a curiously cumbersome ' title dis- 
coursed on the iniquities of the corset. He was 
followed by Frau Sera Proelss, who thought the 
requirements of health, convenience and beauty 
would be best met bya return to the Queen 
Louise style as it is termed. This style came 
from France, and is a modification of the 
classical, the low cut neck and __ trailing 
skirt ea abolished. The cycling costume 
Frau Proelss regarded as ‘‘ chic,” but to be con- 
demned, depending as it did on the corset 
system. There was a good deal of animated 
discussion. 

In the same section the Social Question was 
discussed aw fond. Frau Hanna Bieber-Bohm 
vigorously combated the assertion that prostitu- 
tion was a necessary evil, and called upon her 
countrywomen to require the practice of virtue 
and self-restraint from men, speaking touchingly 
of the misery of a pure young girl marrying a 
man of impure past and suffering for his sin. 
Frau Stadt-Schulrath Cauer regarded the 
miserable pay of the working woman as the 
root of the evil. Frau Zetkin, speaking as a 
Social Democrat, laid the blame on society as it 
at present exists, and inveighed against the 
established order with no little vigour; the 
‘Louise Michel of Germany” would not be 
an inappropriate designation for Frau Zetkin. 
Frau Lily Braun, the other Social Democrat 
delegate, is of a very different type; she may be 
seen in the company of cobblers, but she looks 
every inch the lady and belongs by birth to the 
aristocracy, and is the daughter of a distin- 
guished general. Unfortunately, she opposes 
the Woman Movement in Berlin as a movement 
of the classes, and, therefore, hostile to the 
masses. The Congress has shown very clearly 
that one of its great aims is to bridge over the 
cleft between the upper and lower social strata, 
to reform, not revolutionise. This naturally 
does not suit the views of those who are bendin 
all their energies towards disintegration an 
upheaval. 

In the afternoon session of the same day a 
great number of speakers—German, French, 
Hungarian, Russian, Polish, Bulgarian, Bosnian, 
English, and American—reported on the higher 
education of girls and women in their respective 
countries. 

The members of the Press, like the audience, 
increased as the week wore on, and by Wednes- 
day both tables were ee occupied before the 
proceedings opened, and the ladies outnumbered 
the gentlemen. The subject was the trade and 
labour question, and the sitting proved one of 
the most crowded of the whole Congress. For 
the first time, probably, many of the well-to-do 
ladies present were brought face to face— 
as far as the spoken word of women, whose lips 


were eloquent because their hearts were 
could bring them—with the realities of their 
poorer sisters’ lives. A commission, not & ro 
one, had held 85 sittings in Vienna, and rere! 
the evidence of 800 working women ein 
different industries. So long, sometimes " 
the hours of work, that there is Beri 
any sleeping time. 
nothing but very weak coffee 
modicum of milk and bread, and horse-fleat 
now and then by way of meat. In man 
factories the women are forbidden to eat be 
of bread or speak a word during working hours, 
and ap An set much lower wages than the 
men. iennese delegate marshalled her 
facts and figures with force and clearness, and 
spoke with great spirit, carrying her audience 
with her in a remarkable manner. 

Miss Florence Routledge, delegate 
Women’s Trades Unions, aoa tends 
in correct and fluent German, in which she 
traced the growth of the Trades Union move. 
ment among English working women from the 
formation of the Women’s Provident League by 
Mrs. Emma Paterson in 1874 down to the 

resent time, when the number of women in 

nions is 100,000. 

Frau Lily Braun, who spoke next, was alter. 
nately hissed and cheered, but enthusiastically 
applauded at the close of her speech, when she 
made an ardent appeal on behalf of the one 
million of women employed in German factories, 

Fraulein Hermann spoke of the miserable 
pay of the German women working in trades, 
and was cheered when she asserted that justice 
would not be done till women obtained the 
civic vote (birgerrecht), and made a united 
stand for legal equality with men. 

Madame Vincent, who spoke in French, was 
delegated not only from the women’s, but from 
the men’s unions in Paris. She spoke with 
vigour and was much applauded. One of her 
facts not generally known, at least in England, 
is significant. Batore the institution of the 
Code Napoléon disputes between employers 
and employed—which are the cruz of the 
labour question in France—were settled bya 
corporation of men and women. The Emperor 
relegated them to a council of men alone, 
and since then women have had no voice in the 
adjustment of difficulties between working 
women and their employers. During the last 
few years women traders have obtained the 
right to vote for the district juge de commerce. 

The popular Dottoressa from Rome, Maria 
Montessori, had a great deal to say about the 
working woman in Italy. That country has, in 
proportion to population, more working women 
than any other civilised nation except Japan. 
They are engaged in almost every industry 
except that of mining, and they work from 9 to 
18 hours aday. For the same work as men do 
they receive only about half the pay; equal 
wages for equal work had therefore become the 
legend on their banner. 

Temperance, the care of the sick, and 
holidays for poor children were discussed on 
Thursday. A Berlin doctor of medicine, Herr 
Geh.-Rath Baer, took up the alcchol question, 
but his carefully worked out statistics failed to 
make the impression they ought to have done, 
owing to his inability to make himself heard. 
He closed his speech by quoting Sir B. W. 
Richardson's familiar phrase, ‘‘ Educate, edu- 
cate, educate.” 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant followed, and there was 
no doubt about her making herself intelligible 
to the ears and hearts of the sympathetic 
Deutscherinnen, who applauded enthusiastically. 
Mrs. Chant told them about the monster 
hae with seven milion signatures—te 
argest ever seen—that was to be presente 
all the Governments of the civilised world by the 
W.C.T.U., and there were hearty cheers when 
she added, ‘“ May your Kaiser soon receive & 
similar petition from you!” Mrs. Chant then 
spoke in praiseof amusements, and narrated her 
experiences before the London County Saar 
over the Empire Theatre, and was eS 
throughout with the keenest interest and mos 
lively appreciation. . geal 

German Nursing Sisters are doing a good i 
in the African Colonies of the Fatherland, an & 
paper was read giving full details of the vi : 
A kind of Children’s Country Holiday I und ha 
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established in Berlin, and one of the rs 
prgrths sitting desoribed its successful Sparation 
for the care of the sick were 

thetically set forth by the head sister of 

7, Victoriahaus, at whose invitation a party of 
visited the establishment next morning. 

[The Empress Frederick is not only the 
patroness, but the real foundress of this handsome 
nursing home, named after her. Fourteen years 
ago the a of Berlin presented the then Crown 
Prince and Princess of Prussia with 120,000 
marks, for the establishment of a nursing training 
home, in commemoration of their silver wedding. 

A beginning was made with six nurses, and 
now there are some 800. The present house, 
which may be regarded as a model of its kind, 
was opened four years . It stands in a 
pleasant suburb of the city on what, as Frau 
yon Helmholtz, one of the original members of 
the committee, said to the present writer, is the 
nearest approach to a hill Berlin affords. It is 
only a pleasant walk through the garden to the 

municipal hospital where the sisters— 
ationers and nurses, who are all ladies by 

‘+h and education—are trained, and of which 
they form the nursing staff. They pay no 

remium, but in return for one year’s training 

ive two years’ work, and after the first three 

months receive a salary of 500 marks a 
gear. At the end of the three years they are 
at liberty to leave if they wish to. At the close 
of last year 126 were employed in the eight 
municipal hospitals, and many others in private 
homes and houses. 

Women’s work in the Relief of the Poor and 
Woman's Suffrage were the topics of Friday’s 
discussion. Rescue work had been discussed at 
the Sectional sitting in the morning by, among 
others, Miss Campbell, of Glasgow, and a paper 
read on Co-operative Family Life by Miss 
Margaret Clapperton, of Edinburgh. For reliev- 
ing the wants and brightening the lives of the 

r,a number of Berlin ladies formed them- 

selves three years “i into groups, the work of 
which was described by Frau Auguste Friede- 
mann. 
“Women’s Work as Guardians of the Poor” 
was the subject of a paper written on behalf of 
the Society for Promoting the Return of Women 
as Poor Law Guardians, from which Miss 
Georgiana Hill was the delegate. Mr. George 
Hill, member of the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works, read the paper for his daughter, and in 
a short speech explained to his German listeners 
the nature of the English Poor Law. 

Frau Schwerin, the wife of one of the Berlin 
ffanitary Commissioners, regretted that the 
capital had not followed the practice of some 
other cities, and appointed women to assist in 
the public administration of poor relief. 

Delegates from several countries spoke on 
Friday afternoon on the Woman's Suffrage 
movement. One only of the societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland was represented by a 
delegate, the Women’s Franchise League, the 
hon. secretary of which, Mrs. Jacob Bright, 
wrote a paper entitled ‘What the Women’s 
Franchise League of Great Britain and Ireland 
is trying to accomplish.” This was read by 
the League’s delegate, the writer of this notice 
(Miss Emily Hill), and was prefaced by a few 
words expressing satisfaction, in view more 
especially of the degradation inflicted on the 
wives and mothers of Germany by the New 
Code, that the Women’s Franchise League 
should never have asked for less than perfect 
equality before the law with men for all women. 
Mrs. Bright’s well-written paper was listened to 
with marked attention, and specimens of the 
League’s literature were gladly received by the 
Congress Committee for distribution. 

A paper on the Present Position of the Woman’s 
Franchise Movement in England, written by 
Miss Helen Blackburn, was read by Dr. Elisa 
Ichenhiuser. The spokeswoman of the move- 
ment in France was Madame Vincent, who 
showed that women were now but slowly 
recovering some of the rights of which Napoleon 
had deprived them. Mrs. Brinton was the 
bearer of greetings from the Women’s Suffrage 
Society of Washington. 

Denmark and Norway were represented by a 
Berlin delegate, Fraulein Raschke. In one 
Tespect Norway has been ahead even of Great 
Britain— he hus’ and has never possess>d the 
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right to meager chastise his wife, and both 
parents have authorit 
eighteen years of age. 


been nominated as a candidate for the Pre- 
sidency four big o, and had received 
600,000 votes. In three States—U tah, Colorado, 
and Wyoming—women were on a perfect 
electoral equality with men. The sitting closed 
with an eloquent address from the young jurist, 
Fraulein Anita Augspiirg, of Munich, on the 
Rights of Women, which in Germany exist 
mainly in theory. 

Saturday, the 26th ult., was the closing day, 


and the crowd in the Rathaus was denser than 
ever. A place of honour was assigned to one 
distinguished visitor who had not been able to 


attend any previous sittings, ‘‘ Her Excellency 
the American Ambassadoress,” as Frau Gubitz 
styled the affable Mrs. Ulm, when presenting 
us to her. The ‘“ Ambassadoress” is in warm 
sympathy with the movement, but the official 
circle to which by her position she belongs 
would know nought of it. The themes and ihe 
speakers were alike attractive. ‘‘ Women’s 
share in Art, Science, Literature, and in the 
Peace Question” was to be discussed by some 
well-known writers, while ‘‘ Woman on the 
Stage” was to be the subject of an address 
from one of the leading actresses in Berlin. 
That Fraulein Anna Haverland should have 
been too ill to appear was a decided disappoint- 
ment. The popular actress did her best, however, 
by sending her paper for someone else to read. 

Fraulein Ella Mensch, of Darmstadt, who is 
a doctor of philosophy, and a writer in the well- 
known periodical, Ueber Land und Meer, dis- 
coursed on ‘ What has Woman to expect from 
Modern Literature?” She claimed that in this 
domain it was no question of rights, but of 
capacity, and that it rested largely with women 
themselves to determine what their position 
should be. After Goethe, the best types of 
womanhood had been created by Grillparzer 
and by Wagner. 

“The German Woman in Poetry and Art” 
was discussed by a lady who has written a drama 
which was ‘“verboten”’ by the authorities. 
Fraulein Natalie von Milde, who came from 
classic Weimar, spoke on ‘“Frauenliebe und- 
Leben in Modernen Literatur’ (the love and 
life of woman in modern literature) with rare 
power, eloquence and insight. She traced the 
change of ideal from a being who was 
soft, clinging, submissive and inane to the 
woman whose spirit had awakened and who 
could take her share in the intellectual life 
and work of the world. When woman and 
man had truly become companions one to 
the other, then only would the highest and 
truest conception of love be attained. Frau- 
lein von Milde made an effectiye quotation 
from Olive Schreiner’s ‘‘ Dreams,” and heartily 
endorsed that writer’s appeal to women to help 
themselves. Among her compatriot authoresses 
the speaker singled out the Austrian lady whose 
works are now well known among English 
readers, Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, to whom 
men thought they had paid the highest tribute 
possible when they said, “ She writes like a 
man.” ‘But no,” said the speaker; ‘she 
writes as no man can; she writes with a 
mother-heart full of sympathy for the weak and 
suffering.” ‘The poems of the late Louise Otto 
Peters (one of the earliest workers for the 
woman’s cause in Germany, and joint foundress 
of a small woman's newspaper, still in existence 
—Neue Bahnen) formed an epoch in the move- 
ment. [raulein von Milde concluded her speech 
with a poetical depiction of the new light break- 
ing over the world through woman finding her 
true self, and sat down amid enthusiastic shouts 
of ‘ Bravo!” 


was said except by Frau Morgenstern and Frau 
Schonfliess. Th i 


e l’'Arbitrato, Palermo, re 150,000 
signatures had been obtained to the Italian 

‘omen’s Peace Petition, and so active had the 
Palermo Committee been that there was not 
woman in Italy who had not been made 
acquainted with its efforts. 

Frau Morgenstern, represen the German 
Peace Society and the Paris iété Inter- 
nationale des Femmes pour le Désarmement 
Général, appealed to her sisters in all countries 
to unite as -bringers. What women’s 
efforts always lacked was solidarité. 

Frau Cauer pronounced the valedictum, and 
thanked each and all for the part they had 
taken in bringing about so unexpected, un- 
dreamed of, and splendid a success as the 
Congress had been. At the mention of Frau 
Morgenstern’s name the whole assembly rose, 
and handkerchiefs were enthusiastically waved 
= hearty German ‘“‘ Hoch” rang through the 


In the evening about 800 delegates and 
members of the Congress dined together at 
the Exhibition in truly festive style. There 
were four long tables, with a cross table at the 
top, all brilliantly lighted with candelabra, and 
a with tall silver épergnes filled with 
immense bunches of crimson chrysanthemums 
and dahlias. Frau Morgenstern presided, 
having on her right Pastor Steygel, of Berlin, 
who acted as her toast master; on her immediate 
left. the Special Correspondent of the Woman’s 
SIGNAL, and next the delegate from the Women’s 
National Press Association, Washington. As 
soon as dinner began, a band in the gallery 
played some Wagner selections, but the 
musicians were soon stopped, as the intervals 
between the courses were occupied with short 
speeches. For instance, the soup had scarcely 
been served when Frau Dr. Olga Arndt-Morgen- 
stern was called upon to recite a charming 
poem she had composed in honour of the 
occasion, and a printed copy of which was 
given to everyone present as & souvenir of the 
evening. Then came the health of the reigning 
Empress, the Empress Frederick, and the 
Grand Duchess of Baden. A toast to the 
foreign guests was duly honoured and responded 
to by Fraulein Delgreen (Sweden), Mlle. Dr. 
Schabanow (Russia), Mlle. Dr. jur. Popelin 
(Belgium), Madame Mossynska (Poland), 
Fraulein Knopf (Koln), and Miss Emily Hill 
and Miss M. J. Park (England and Scotland). 
Frau Professor Schonfliess proposed, amid 
hearty cheers, that a telegram o greeting should 
be sent to the venerable Countess Butler- 
Haimhausen, as the earliest and oldest living 
friend of the woman’s cause, and Herr General- 
Consul Schlesinger made a long oration in that 
lady’s honour. The evening closed with some 
well-sung solos by Frau lirninger and Fraulein 


Aas. 

Thus ended the most remarkable week the 
woman movement in Germany has ever known. 
Only the ladies responsible for the conduct of 
the Congress were in a position to realise the 
full extent of the brilliant and unexpected 
success they had won, for they only knew the 
real measure of the difficulties overcome. Of 
royal, aristocratic, or official patronage they had 
none ; with the proletariat they were not exactly 
in touch; many of the Evangelical party held 
aloof, as did some of the leading workers 
in the cause, whose names even a foreigner 
would expect to see among the foremost. 
Into the causes for these various ab-t-n- 
tions it would be tedious and unwise to enter, 
but then, unless the fact were mentioned, the 
magnitude of the triumph could not be appre- 
ciated. 

If to the Germans themselves it came as & 
great surprise, to the English and American 
visitors it was a veritable revelation. Accustomed 
to regard Germany as last among the nations in 
the position which its women occupy, it was 
marvellous to them to listen day by day to the 
words of wisdom, wit, and deep feeling uttered 
with the ease and grace of practised speakers by 
the German Haus/rau, from the tribune of the 
Chief Magistrate of the Empire. 

Leuity Hit. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S 
EFFORT FOR THE ARME- 
NIAN REFUGEES. 


LET@ER FROM LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET, 


Marseilles, October 2nd, 1896. 

Deak Mrs. Fenwick MILLER,—I am proud 
of the subscription list in our paper this week ; 
it shows the alertness of mind of the women 
who read it, and their nobly responsive sympathy. 
We shall try to do our best to make this money 
go as far as possible for the assistance of the refu- 

ees. I only wish you could see them, they are so 
ocile and well conducted in every way ; they 
“do not strive nor cry.” One large room in 
this t pavavaninersd bes been assigned to the 
families, of which there are but few, alas, for 
from the beginning it has been the women and 
children who first fell in the flight. Most of 
these family groups have brought their own 
rugs, and we have pil ie mattresses, so that 
with their own mate and ours they are as 
comfortable as they are wont to be at home. 
The men walk to and fro with babies or little 
children in their arms, and show the most 
tender care toward the weary and the weak. 
Some of the women are approaching a crisis 
which enlists the sympathies of all, so that they 
have special kindness shown them, which they 
seem to appreciate. 
To-day 150 new ones have arrived in a storm- 
tossed ship from Constantinople; this new 
group contains a larger proportion of women 
than any hitherto, and we must go to them and 
arrange for their comfort; we must -distribute 
clothing and make provision for washing; settle 
each family in its own snug corner, &c. Miss 
Fraser, a young American missionary, who was 
with the heroic Dr. Grace Kimball at Van all 
winter long distributing supplies, has been sent 
‘ to us by that lover of Renate, Prof. T. Rendel 
Harris, and is doing excellent service ; she knows 
just how to temper justice with mercy in the 
giving out of supplies, and she can give us the 
acts we require. When she appeared on the 
scene it was touching indeed to see the joy of all 
(especially the women and children) to know 
that their own dear native tongue was to be 
spoken to them by one whois with us constantly, 
and acts as the ‘‘ missing link’”’ in the work of 
each day. Heretofore we had been obliged to 
carry on our conversation in French, and very 
few of the Armenians know a word of that 
language, so that a male interpreter was con- 
stantly required. 

General Booth yesterday sent Colonel Stitt, 
the well-known head. of the Social Department 
of the Salvation Army, to our aid; he brings a 
married assistant, so that we feel much relieved 
of the care and work, which during the first 
few days was indeed a heavy tax, though at the 
same time a most delightful one. 

Among the refugees are two drivers of the 
dead carts. They and six other Armenians were 
compelled to load up the carts with the bodies 
of their friends, and drive them to the cemetery 
and unload their ghastly freight. For five days 
they continued at this work, their clothes 
dripping with Armenian blood. If they had 
tried to run away they themselves would have 
been thrust into one of the carts and buried with 
their companions. 

We cabled Sir Philip Currie on September 
25th, asking if the port of Constantinople was 
closed against the emigration of Armenians, and 
received the following, which ought to be widely 
spread among the Armenian people, that they 
may tell their friends at home: ‘ No difficult 
at present if passport be applied for throug 
consulate. Currie.” 

Miss Willard is not strong, but has been 
steadily at work. She has seen the American 
Consul, and conferred with emigration agents and 
friends across the water to arrange the best plan 
for some at least of these refugees to go to 
America. We find that this is what the large 
majority prefer, many having relatives and 
friends in the ‘‘ country of hope.”’ 

A large company of them left yesterday, 
indeed they are going all the time to various 
cities and ports. Before leaving they assem- 


bled with the good old Armenian priest in the 
chapel we have fitted up within the Refuge. He 
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them an earnest, fatherly talk, held up the 
ospels and gave them his blessing. ey 
sang one of their heart-rending, low, wailin 
Gregorian chants, and many of them sob 
aloud, even the strongest men. How little we 
can conceive of what it must be to have lost 
op as » home ae pong one opel 

appily, these ple are in the prime o 
tae saad erity coe of them has a trade, 
some of them are well educated, and they will 
be able to earn their own living in whatever 
country they may be. 

I cannot tell you how I rejoice in the generous 
response of our dear SicNau readers, British 
women and other people, to the need here. It 
now looks as if the Refuge will be well taken 
care of, and the refugees who can leave sent to 
destinations where they will be able to look 
out for themselves. 

Again thanking all who have subscribed, and 
begging others to remember that our needs are 
still great,—I remain, yours sincerely, 

IsaBEL SOMERSET. 


‘*WOMAN’S SIGNAL’’ 
ARMENIAN REFUGEE 
FUND. 


TO BE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Tue following subscriptions have been received 
at the Woman’s Siena Office from Wednesday, 


September 30th, up to Tuesday, October 6th :— 
Mrs. A. Newberry, Hope Dell, Alleyn-road, West 
Dulwich Sse oe +s “Ai | 
Dr. Carment, Edinburgh (sent direct) Sees iees 
Mrs. E. Blezard, Avondale, 20 Park-road, Southpo: 
Miss Mabel Sharman Crawford, 18 Campden Hill- 
road, Kensington, W. eee See Bie seo 
Miss Dawson, Redhill ... uae ase ten ee 
Mrs. Blakeley’s Mothers’ Meeting, Tatton-street, 
Manchester aon ose) nee eee aus 
The Misses Turquan4, 1 Southern-hill, Reading... 
“ Sympathiser,” Seacombe _... eee te = hs 
Mrs. 8. Shrubsall, Jesmond, Chestnut-road, West 
Norwood ase ses ooo aes es oe 
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Mrs. M. A. Crossley, 806 Padiham-road, Burnley, 
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The Misses Crossley, 306_Padiham-road, Burnley, 
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Mrs. Miller, 162 Renfrew-street, Glasgow ... 
Mrs. McKerrow, 8 La Belle-place, Glasgow 
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Members of the Keighley Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciation (per Mrs. McKechnie) _... an ae 
A Lady's-maid in Eastbourne (collected amongst 
her fellow-servants and friends) ... Sea a 
‘A Band of Children,” per’ Miss Morgan, Brecon 
(sent direct) ... ess ae ees ae ts 
Miss C. L. Downing, 16 Craven - buildings, 
Wansbeck-road, Hackney Wick, E._... a 
Mrs. M. A. Wilson, 10 Harlech-road, Blundellsands 
Mrs. ftewart, Free Church Manse, Whiting Bay, 
Arran, N.B.... ove eee ces ose ave 
Miss E. M. Nicholson, 7 Connaught-street, Hyde 
Park, W. nee Soo 
Mrs John W. Edmundson, 
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CLOTHING FOR THE REFUGEEs, 


|Mrs. Aukland asks us to publish th 
ing letter. Clothing must ‘ol be fe ripta 

oman’s Siena Office, but would be 
at the B.W.T.A. office, 47 Victoria. 
London, 8.W. Men's clothes are particular) 
required. ] y 

Dear Mrs. AUKLAND.—I see in the Stonat a 
letter from Lady H. Somerset appealing for 
help for Armenia. May I make a suggestion ag 
to an effective and easy waytohelp? If every 
“British woman” made a garment and asked 
a friend to give her one also, many now cold 
in body (in addition to miserable beyond al] 
words in mind) would feel comforted by sympathy 
from an unknown hand. 

I know many women, who have no money to 
dispose of, have clever and willing fingers ang 
warm hearts. 

‘“‘Branches” might collect and send to the 
Stenat office. 

We cannot all go to Turkey or Marseilles, 
but we can all help those who are there. If 
“faith without works is dead,” so I am sure 
is sympathy.—With very kind regards, believe 
me, yours sincerely, 

Kate M. Farrparrys, 

The Elms, Chingford. 


INTERNATIONAL AMITY. 


EnGLanp and America! What great associa. 
tions the two names suggest! Political liberty 
has been born and cradled, and nurtured to 
vigorous life, within their borders. They are the 
races that have taught the world the rights of 
manhood, which are even now engaged in open- 
ing new possibilities, and working out the just 
recognition of woman’s sphere and power. 
They have abolished slavery from their midst, 
they have made common cause over a hund:ed 
moral, social, political reforms, they have led 
the van in substituting the arbitrament of law 
and reason for the undiscriminating verdict of 
the sword. Are they now to relapse into the 
mad barbarity of war, with the thousand evils 
that follow in its train? It must not be! 

I remember being taught that the reason why 
the rigours of our latitude are so tempered to 
us, the explanation of our winters being so far 
less severe than those of any country situated 
as far north as we are, is that the great Gulf 
stream which flows upon our western shore 
brings with it a warm breath from the Gulf of 
Mexico; and I have sometimes thought that this 
gracious and kindly act of nature was only 
typical of that flood of warm brotherhood that 

ows so strongly from us Eng'ish to our 

American sisters and brothers, and that they 
return to us with such a wealth of reciprocity. 
Lady Henry Somerset. 


UNION OF WOMEN. 


THE prayer uttered by the Master rises to 
our lips ‘that they may be one’ in heart and 
purpose, in high resolve and holy hope, in 
undaunted courage and undying zeal; one in 
the combat for protected homes, for the weak 
against the strong, for the right against the 
wrong, for that highest concept of Chelssianh 
that recognises our duty alike to the bodies an 
the souls of men and women; one in our aim to 
secure to the toilers of the world not alone the 
hope of eternal happiness but the right to live 
well here.—Lady Henry Somerset. 


FAITH IN HUMANITY. 


By trusting your own heart you shall gam 
more confidence in other men. For all our 
penny wisdom, for all ,our soul-destroying 
slavery to habit, it is not to be doubted that ‘e 
men have sublime thoughts ; that all men va 
the few real hours of life; they love 2 : 
raised; they love to be caught up into the vision 
of principles. We mark with light in the memory 
the few interviews we have had, in the pe 
years of routine and of sin, with souls that oe : 
our souls wiser, that spoke what we thoug vs 
that told us what we knew, that gave us aah 
to be what we only were. Discharge to ™ : 
the priestly office, and present or absent, ie 
shall be followed with their loves as by an ance 
—Emerson. 
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HARD WORK FOR WOMEN. 
By Epits A. Barnett. 


An unbeliever in the modern woman lately 
expressed his fears in this ble :—‘* Years 
ago,” he said, ‘‘ when women first came forward 
to claim ect equality with man, we told her, 
and told her truly, that her bodily strength was 
altogether insufficient for the fulfilment of her 
ambitions. She said nothing, so we thought 
the matter was settled. But what did ie do ? 
She went home and exercised herself, and 
worked and bided her time; and see what she 
has grown to! Now she is presenting the 
same demands, and she is an Amazon, just 
that, an Amazon! Look at her stature, at her 

irth, at the strength of her arms. Woman 
to-day is a different sort of creature to the 
women when I was a tt And seeing what 
she has done, one can only wait and wonder 
-what she will take it into her head to do next.” 

The criticism is not that of an admirer; and 

et, even as there described, the action, seen 
rom one point of view, is little short of 
magnificent. And if women still know how to 
accept their adversaries’ rebukes, and to turn 
them to profit; if, instead of resenting hostile 
criticism, they are content patiently to under- 
mine its justice ; if, in the best spirit of women, 
they will waive the claims of their own 
generation and die unknown, in order that 
the next generation may have a good chance, 
there is little doubt that women will, in the end, 
get everything that they care to have. 

And, therefore, it is worth while considering 
what it is that they do care to have nowadays. 
It seems as if the physical training and the 
higher education of girls were working out to 
something different to all our anticipations ; 
tomes hings it may well be, far more to the 
world’s advantage. 

The physical development of the modern 
middle-class girl forces itself even upon the dull 
attention of the man in the street, who often 
must look up when he is talking to his sweet- 
heart. The “little mother” to whom the 
modern girl sometimes extends so unnecessary 
a patronage is an existent fact. Public school 
boys, sons of the best fed and best trained 
classes, more than hold their own, but the large 
mass of townsmen who are not public school 
boys, and who have perforce begun to earn a 
living in the City at an early age, often compare 
very unfavourably with their sisters, who all 
their lives long have been well fed and sent to 
bed early, and who have not only done the 
lessons, but played the games, of a good high 
school. High school girl or not, the typical 
middle class modern girl is tall and strong- 
limbed and clear-complexioned, and she has the 
fearlessness that comes from a consciousness of, 
and the energy that belongs to, a superabundance 
of physical strength. 

The mental development of the modern girl 
is very much less easy to appraise. If she has 
disappointed the prophecies of those who feared 
that she would become a stunted, overworked 
weakling, neither has she realised the hopes of 
those who expected that her main interests 
would lie in the advancement of learning. 
Still, there is little doubt that her head is better 
furnished than that of the average girl a genera- 
tion ago. University degrees must stand for 
something, and, whereas they were unknown, 
they are now so plentiful that they can be hired 
quite cheap, doubtless too cheap, in the open 
market ; and she who has only attained to some 
small thing, like the Oxford or Cambridge local, 
who years ago would have been remarked for 
her learning and advancement, now hides her 
head and modestly holds her tongue. Women 
who pore over books till they grow narrow- 
chested, are not typical, or are typical only 
of a small class, and they belong, for the most 
part, to the generation that is passing away, 
not to the modern girl, whose time is just come, 
or is about to come. 

The marked development of the modern girl 
has been physical rather than mental. To put 
it coarsely, the modern girl is a much finer 
animal than her predecessor. Friends exult ; 


enemies deplore ; the timid tremble ; and even 
the apathetic have been known to sigh “ She is 
a trifle too big for choice.” 

And the result is what might have been, but 


was not by the majority, expected. 
modern girl, physically strong, demands above 
all things physical exercise. And so we behold 
the sttan, 
born an 
pay large sums of money for the privilege of 
working with their hands. 
there are such, rising with the dawn, at work 
for twelve or fourteen hours a day, scrubbing, 
cleaning, cooking, doing all the dirty work of a 
ward where the dirtiest of the population lie 
sick, and 
than the 
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The 


spectacle of girls and women, well 
well educated, able and anxious to 


In every hospital 


= declaring that they are happier 
ave ever been in their lives. ake 


all the allowance that can be made for senti- 


ment and for fashion; balance the hard work, 


so far as it may be balanced, by the purest 
desire to relieve suffering and afiliction; and 
when all that is said and dong, there will remain 


the fact that the hard work itself is part of the 


attraction. These women were waited upon 


hand and foot at home, and they were not 
happy i now they have to wait upon themselves 
an 


upon somebody else too, and they are 


thoroughly content. 


In hospitals are to be found the readiest, but 
by no means the only examples of women who 


pay in order towork. Sisterhoods, orphanages, 


and like institutions can show many such ; and 
if it be true that the price paid is a measure of 
value, then women cevtalnly prefer manual to 
intellectual labour. For we do not find teachers 
who are willing to pay for the privilege of 
working at their trade, nor writers who con- 
tentedly part with a fixed annual sum for the 
advantage of spending twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four at a desk. 

Another fact is that hospital work in particular 
and manual labour in general does not seem to 
exercise any attraction upon those who, ac- 
cording to popular superstition, are born fit for 
it. The daughter of the labourer is a domestic 
servant when she has no choice; when she has 
a choice she chooses rather to sew, or to write, 
or to sell. Her ideal of life is “to be a lady,” 
t.e., to live idle. That there are too many 
‘ ladies ” of the idle persuasion will be conceded ; 
but idleness is not the ideal of the typical 
modern girl ; if it were, only the wise would be 
afraid of her, and now hey are the foolish 
who greatly fear. But the daughter of the 
labouring man is not, as a rule, well developed 
physically. If she has been fed well enough to 
make her just able for her daily work, that is 
all that can be expected. She does not tower 
head and shoulders above her sweetheart; in 
the country her sweetheart has lived out of 
doors, and has been given, and has given him- 
self, a fair chance; in the towns he and she 
have too often had a bad chance together. 
Anyway, she seldom has any superabundant 
energy to work off; when she has she marries 
early, and she soon finds that her task is well 
up to the limit of her strength, if not beyond it. 

The modern middle class girl does not marry 
early; sometimes she does not marry at all, 
which she and the rest of the world unite for 
once in deploring. She has much superfluous 
energy to dispose of. During girlhood she uses 
some in games and some in growth; hence her 
size and vigour. But though the modern girl 
is not so anxious to show herself a woman as 
the modern boy is to prove himself a man, she 
is like him in so far that complete satisfaction 
with games as an end in life usually ends for 
both with the teens. Then comes the moment 
when she longs for work with her hands, and at 
present the obvious place to do such work 
without losing social esteem is in community 
life or in some public institution. 

While ‘she there dons her apron, and scrubs 
and cleans and works gratis with a will, many 
things may be happening in her own home; 
perhaps no one can be found to scrub and clean 
even for a wage; perhaps the paying of the 
wage seriously cripples the family resources ; 
perhaps it even absorbs the purchase-money of 
the provision for old age which is not easily to 
be bought out of the proceeds of manual labour. 

Probably some part of the charm and the 
attraction of institution life lies in the strict 
discipline and in the elaborate organisation of 
labour. If so, the modern girl is disappointing 
the prophets in another way. Yor we have 
been assured that she was breaking free from 
all restraint and jurisdiction, and that she was 
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fighting, not only for reasonable liberty, but for 
unreasonable licence. And yet, whether in 
spite of or because of the discipline, we find 
her happiest where the discipline is strictest, 
and where professional etiquette and the 
necessities of the case alike exact the most 
unhesitating obedience to orders from superior 
officers of both sexes. 

Certainly the present generation seems to find 
in social discipline an actual pleasure as well as 
a theoretical fitness, both of which were outside 
the experiences of our dfathers, who were 
brought up to believe and to live in the complete 
liberty of the (wealthy and male) individual. 

What is to be the end of it? Discredit having 
been thrown on old prophecies, new prophecies 
pea have a large point of txbarrcgaieont behind 
them. 

Will the modern woman, when her time 
comes, organize her household on a stricter 
basis and with a stronger hand, and therefore 
be able to keep her daughter at home and happy 
doing the household work, which, so we are 
told, there will be no domestic servants to do? 
If go, the levelling of middle class incomes, the 
putting down of the wealthy and the exalting 
of the humble, looks suddenly like a step in the 
advancement of the cause of woman. 

Or will she find happiness when there is some 
public organization of household labour, less - 
waste of individual strength, and less over- 
lapping? If so, in an unexpected quarter, one 
is counted to the side of the Socialists. 

Or will the modern girl, who talks about so 
many things that her mother never thought of, 
dare presently to say that she means to sail 
across the seas to find a husband, and to found 
a family, and to use her strength in the new 
continents, where her special gifts are so sorely 
needed? One only thing seems certain: the 
modern girl could peas to sons and 
daughters a splendid heritage of physical 
health, and to that blessing neither the old 
world nor the new can afford to give the go-by. 


Tere are doctors and doctors, but one of 
the most intelligent of all these friends of 
humanity was one who had the courage recently 
to give a bit of advice to the head of a family 
not many miles from Norwich. The head of 
the family was robust but exacting, healthy 
but irritable—in short, a veritable domestic 
martinet. ‘I don’t know what is the matter 
with my family, doctor,” he said, ‘‘ but my wife 
is nervous, my children are suffering from 
something, I don’t know what—in fact, the 
whole house is upset. Even the servants seem 
vacillating and bordering on nervous prostra- 
tion.” ‘1 think it would be all right,” said the 
doctor, “if you were to take a six months’ 
holiday—alone.” “I?” cried paterfamilias. 
“The only really Dealiey member of the 
family?” ‘Yes,” said the doctor, gravely. 
“You ought to travel—for the health of your 
family.” 

* * * 

Wuen a lady is sitting to a Parisian photo- 
grapher for a portrait the operator does not, in 
a perfunctory manner, coldly request her to 
“ Look pleasant now, if you please! " He says 
to her, in the most natural and graceful manner 
in the world, “It is quite unnecessary to ask 
madam to look pleasant; she could not look 
otherwise!” The lady, of course, acknowledges 
the compliment with her most gracious and 
high-bred smile. ‘* Click!”’ goes the camera, 
and the picture is obtained, revealing the sitter 
to the greatest advantage. 

*% * * 

Tux German Empress presented a service of 
books for use in the new church at Felixstowe. 
The inscription on the fly-leaf of the Bible, in 
Her Majesty/s handwriting, is as follows:— 
“For the Church of St. John Baptist. May 24th, 
1895. Matt. x. 32, ‘ Whosoever shall confess 
Me before men, him will I confess also 
before My Father which is in heaven.’— 
Augusta Victoria, 1.2.” In the Prayer Book 
the Empress has written the verse Matthew 
viii. 26. 


Tux mouse that hath Lut one hole is quickly 
taken.—Herbert. 
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WOMEN’S DRESS. 


THE approach of cold weather affords a 
favourable opportunity for some searching 
of hearts on the score of our costume. If 
the fashion plates of past ages be consulted 
it is perfectly extraordinary to see how in 
the time the dress of women has varied ; 
but with only the apparent intention to 
attain the maximum of inconvenience in 
most instances. Costume would appear to 
be a matter that could and should be guided 
by certain principles. There is a fixed 
shape for the human form, and the dress 
that is put on it ought to conform to the 
shape. No vagaries of fashion are allowed 
by the Maker of humanity to interfere per- 
manently with the ‘ground plan,” so to 
speak. The outline is the same, the bony 
framework is of a fixed shape and pro- 
portion, and the fleshy covering of the 
skeleton is of the same contour, age and 
age round. It would follow, if reason 
governed mankind, that there cou!d be but 
little variety in the form of the attire that 
is puton. But age after age, on the con- 
trary, men, and yet more women, endeavour 
to conceal and even to alter the plan of 
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nature, and the last consideration that is 
allowed to have weight is what will best 
protect and least transform the natural 
conformation of the human body and 
therefore be most consonant with health 
and comfort. 

In how many ages have women tried to 

reduce the size ordained by Nature for 
their waists? In how many ages have they 
adopted trailing skirts that hampered the 
movement of their limbs, long-tailed sleeves 
that have hindered the free use of the upper 
extremities, and caps that weighed painfully 
on the seat of the intelligence? In how 
many ages have they left uncovered the 
most sensitive portions of the body—the 
chest and ankles—that most demand on 
hygienic grounds complete protection? It 
would seem as if they thought that any- 
thing but the way in which it has pleased 
the Maker of all things to construct the 
body would be preferable. But it is in 
vain to ignore the natural conformation 
and the original design of nature in this as 
in other matters. The average of health 
is lowered thereby, and no permanent 
alteration in the type is achieved. 
‘‘ Propriety ”’ in dress, however, is entirely 
a matter of fashion, and varies with the 
country and the century. What is unusual 
is regarded as unsuitable, without any con- 
sideration for the nature of the case. If 
reason and natural indications were followed, 
every human biped, without regard to sex, 
and because he and she are biped, would 
completely clothe each leg separately. 
This is the point that we wish to urge 
upon our readers on the advent of the cold 
weather. Skirts over all are essential to 
our European notions of propriety; and 
those notions are with difficulty changed 
even when an exercise like cycling obviously 
and unquestionably demands the shorten- 
ing of the skirt so far as to practically 
abolish it. But though every cyclist 
knows that even a short skirt must be a 
source of needless toil and a serious 
addition to the danger of the sport, yet it 
is very difficult to overcome the prejudice 
against the use of rational dress. It is 
thought to be unwomanly to appear with- 
out a skirt, because we are used to seeing 
one on women. 

But to the traveller this is not so. 
The skirt is not a distinguishing token 
of femininity outside the bounds of 
Europe. All over the East of the world 
—and there, it must be remembered, the 
women are more exclusively and empha- 
tically women than elsewhere, ,for the 
harem system, the child marriages, the 
custom of infanticide of the female children, 
and other circumstances make it certain 
that every girl who grows up will be 
married and can do nothing else—yet all 
over the Eastern hemisphere the women 
wear trousers! Not, of course, exactly 
the same as the men’s. It is recognised 
no less emphatically there than in the laws 
of Moses that the sexes should be distin- 
guished in diess. But, though the type of 
the trouser differs, it remains a trouser; 
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that is the essential garment of the Indian 
Turkish, Syrian, Egyptian, and othe, 
Eastern women. To us it seems an 
immense innovation for such a thing to 
be thought of, but when we know that in 
so many parts of the world it is ordinary, 
we cannot admit that it is improper or 
unwomanly for a woman, as well as a man, 
to follow the conformation that God gave 
her shape, and clothe each leg in a separate 
cylinder to match its form. 

Nevertheless, it is not possible for ug 
even to shorten the skirt enough to keep 
it well out of the mire at present. We are 
women of our day in our own nation, and 
we must not disregard its conventions, 
While refusing to be the slaves of every 
whim of the passing fashion, we shall do 
best to conform to its type in the main, 
modifying it as far as possible when 
reason and the laws of health demand such 
personal qualification of fashion. The 
squeezed-in waist, for instance, or the 
skirt long enough to sweep up all the filth 
of the street, had better be reformed, and 
we are at liberty to personally refuse to 
wear such things, to begin with; and then 
we can easily and without observation substi- 
tute for a mass of petticoats wool garments 
next to the person, and serge or other 
knickerbockers above, that will clothe each 
limb completely, and will give warmth 
without weight. One thin petticoat to 
‘hold up”’ the dress over on muddy days, 
and the dress skirt, are not much hindrance 
to progression ; and the result of abolishing 
the petticoats underneath is increased com- 
fort, warmth and ease to a degree that is 
incredible till experienced. _ 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Great attention has always been given by the 
successive lady members of the London School 
Board to the practical training of the girls in 
domestic duties. It is owing to the presence of 
women on that Board that the ineffective teaching 
of mere theory has been so largely supplemented 
by the practical training that alone is of any 
service. How many of our London girls now 
get teaching in Domestic Economy may be seen 
in the following statement by Lord Londonderry, 
the chairman, made on October Ist, in opening 
the new session of the Board :— 

“In 1875 Sir Charles Reed announced that 
‘experimental cookery classes were about to 
meet at stated centres for elder girls, selected 
for good conduct.’ At Lady Day last the Board 
had 151 centres for instruction in cookery. 
There were 20,932 children on the roll, and 
18,419 in average attendance. A course of 
instruction only lasts six months, so the above 
figures must be doubled to ascertain the number 
of girls receiving instruction during the year. 
The girls eligible for this instruction number 
about 65,000, and at present there 1s not 
sufficient accommodation for all of them to recelve 
instruction in this important subject; but new 
centres are gradually being opened to supply 
the deficiency. The cost of this instruction, 
which falls on the ratepayers, does not include 
the cost of the materials used, because the cost 
of these materials during the past year amount: d 
to £7,909, while the manufactured articles were 
sold for £8,497, showing a profit of rather more 
than £588. This fact speaks well, not only for 


the quality of the instruction which is imaparti ds 
but also for the intelligence with which the 
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children avail themselves of it. The instruction 
of girls in laundry work is a comparatively 
recent institution. Before 1890 the Board had 
no power to incur expenditure in giving such 
instruction, but in 1889, with the help of the 
Drapers’ y and the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, to whom London owes much 
for their generosity in sopperting educational 
experiments which could not otherwise have 
been attempted, four centres for instruction in 
nieyecek were opened. The age proved 
so successful and popular that the subject was 
included in the Code of 1890, and the Board 
were thus enabled to teach it at their own 
expense. At Lady Day last there were 71 

rmanent and 12 temporary centres for 
instruction in this subject, and the erection of 
about 50 more has been sanctioned by the 
Education Department. There are two super- 
intendents, 80 permanent instructresses, and 
eight probationers upon the staff. Last year 
12,262 girls received instruction in laundrywork, 
and since the classes were established about 
30,000 girls have received a complete course of 
training. At Lady Day last there were 5,082 

irls upon the rolls and 4,750 in average atten- 

Since. By the same generous aid an experi- 
mental class in housewifery was established in 
1891, with the result that in 1892 that subject 
also was included in the Code. The Board 
have sanctioned the erection of 13 centres for 
instruction in this subject, and a special sub- 
committee is now considering a scheme of 
instruction.” 


%* * % 


As usual, the medical schools opened at the 
beginning of. October. 

At the London School of Medicine for Women 
Mr. A. B. Barrow delivered the address at the 
Royal Free Hospital, instead of at the premises 
in Handel-street. He advised the students to 
train their own mental powers, so as to 
develop the various functions of the brain 
to the greatest state of perfection. He cautioned 
them, however, against exercising any one part 
of the body to the detriment of the others. 
He poticlotled by congratulating the students 
upon having given up the idea that it was an 
undignified thing for a woman to work, and 
especially upon their joining the medical pro- 
fession, a calling of the highest and most 
responsible character. They were fortunate in 
joining at the present time, when a doctor was 
no longer spoken of as a necessary evil; and he 
spoke in a very hopeful way of their future 
success in practice if they worked especially at 
the diseases of woinen and children, and thus 
gained the confidence of their own sex. 


* * * 


This latter observation is one very frequently 
made, but one of my medical teachers used to 
maintain just the contrary. It was his opinion 
that women would generally prefer male medical 
attendants, and men would prefer women 
doctors; he argued that there was no more 
impropriety in women attending men than in 
the opposite practice, and that men patients 
would value the sympathy and tenderness of 
a woman doctor, which they could not get from 
aman. Also, he would say that so long as 
men in sickness have everything done for them 
by young women nurses there can be no objec- 
tion to a woman doctor seeing them too. 


In America the women doctors are family 
doctors, and attend all paticnts alike. Mrs. 
So-and-So, M.D., is our doctor,” and the mother 
does not dream of calling in a different physician 
for her boy with scarlet fever, or to prescribe for 
her husband’s gout, than the one whom she 
calls for her own bronchitis and her daughter's 
anemia. Not till we reach the same stage here 
will medical women be as fairly established in 
our inidst as medical men. 


* * pv 

At the Shettield School of Medicine the addiess | 
Was delivered by Sir Henry Littlejohn, M.D. 
He referred to the necessity for medical studer ts 
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being alert. Never was this more required than 
at present, when the medical student found him- 
self confronted, in what was styled the weaker 
sex, by another competitor for public patronage. 
The ladies had entered the arena, and must 
accept the ition, and face all the conse- 
quences. That was what ladies had recognised, 
and they were fully prepared to act accordingly. 
All the ladies could expect in return was courtesy, 
a fair field, and no favour. He was bound, as 
one of their teachers and examiners, to testify 
that no set of students could be more intelligent 
or more responsive to the teaching of the lecturer 
than the lady medicals. As a senior in the 
profession, he was indeed surprised at the 
courageous manner in which they faced the 
drudgery of the subjects of their first and second 
examinations, and when they came to their 
final trials in the examination hall they bore 
themselves well, and made a highly creditable 
ap ce. In this country, except in the 
centres of population, there was little or no 
demand for their services. They would never 
be able to compete with the hard life of a 
country practitioner; and, overstocked as the 
profession notoriously was, few so-called prizes 
could fall to them in the shape of aecirantalipe, 
locum tenentes, and house-surgeonships. The 
public and the profession, however, were under- 
going a species of education in this respect, and 
the time might come when the portals of all 
these institutions might be thrown open to 
ladies. He recognised in them the regenera- 
tors of native Indian society ; he would have 
supported by the public purse a medical lady 
at all our important stations in the East; and 
at all missionary stations the presence of 
a skilled and prudent lady would prove of 
incalculable service. 


% * * 


The Law Society of Upper Canada has 
appointed a committee to frame rules for the 
calling of women to the bar, and the Attorney- 
General of Ontario is pushing the new departure 
forward. In the United States there are 
numerous women lawyers, who have their 
offices and practice in the Courts like men. 
Mrs. Bryan, wife of the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, is a lawyer, but she does 
not appear in the Courts. She learned law and 
was called to the bar some years ago in order to 
help her husband in what was then his profession, 
but Mr. Bryan went into journalism and politics 
and his wife gave up her legal work. 


English women teachers, who are college 
graduates, have been reading with some sur- 
prise the record of the earnings of their com- 
peers in America. Of 161 graduates of whom 
inquiries were made as to their earnings, the 
majority were making, as teachers, about £150 
a year, only twenty-four falling under £120, 
while twenty-nine were earning £500. This, 
however, is not so good as it sounds; the price 
of all the necessaries of life in the States is so 
much higher than here, that it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that asa penny is here so 
is ‘a nickle” (twopence halfpenny) there, and 
this proportion runs all through. It is, all the 
same, very interesting to learn that the only 
spot on earth where women teachers in the 
primary schools are paid as much as the men 
teachers in the same position is Wyoming, and 
that this equal pay for equal work was the 
direct and almost immediate result of the 
Wyoming women getting the suffrage. 


at 


Women Lighthouse Keepers.—Our paragraph 
last week on the subject of women in America 
filling the position of lighthouse keepers has 
drawn forth the interesting information that 
there is at least one in the same position in our 
own country. No fewer than ten correspondents 


' have been kind enough to send me this informa- ) 
- tion; I thank them all for their goodness, and lof Guardians in the country was circularised 
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congratulate Mrs. Williams on the great interest 
that her townswomen are taking in her novel 
form of woman's labour. One of the letters 
referred to is printed in our ‘‘ Open Columns,” 
but we will have another here, as it contains 
interesting details. 


* % * 


‘“* May I correct a slight error in the Woman's 
Siena for October 1st? In the last paragraph 
of ‘ Signals from our Watch Tower’ it is stated 
that ‘ Probably there are no women lighthouse- 
keepers in this country.’ 

‘“« As it happens we have one in this neigh- 
bourhood. On the Cheshire side of the Mersey 
stands Leasowe Lighthouse, which was built 
inland many years ago as a beacon for mariners 
entering the estuaries of the Mersey or the Dee. 
About two years ago the late lighthouse keeper 
died, after an illness of some months’ duration, 
and his widow, Mrs. Williams, was appointed 
¥ the members of the Mersey Docks and 

arbour Board to succeed him. It is her great 
aim and ambition to keep the whole place as 
neat and trim as though there were a man to do 
the work, and she and her daughter pride them- 
selves upon their success. I was much in- 
terested in a visit I paid to the lighthouse some 
time ago, and then wrote a paragraph about it 
in a paper to which I contribute a weekly 
article. 

‘““There is, I know, one other woman light- 
house keeper, but I am not quite certain whether 
she is stationed somewhere in the South of 
England or on the South Wales coast, and, un- 
fortunately, I have mislaid my notes of the fact. 

“ It seems to me one of interest as suggesting 
& new opening for women.—Yours faithfully, 
A. Isaacson.” 

+ * * 


Truly shocking are the low wages paid for 
needlework. At the Bradford County Court, 
last week, a» woman named Milly Solomons 
sued Myer Levi, a master tailor, for £1 11s., 
alleged to be due to her for wages. She ad- 
mitted having signed a receipt for work done 
before she left, but there was still the balance 
claimed due to her. The stipendiary magis- 
trate examined the list of articles named on 
the receipt, from which it appeared that the 
applicant had, in whole or in part, made twenty- 
nine articles, including fourteen pairs of trousers, 
for 12s. Mr. Skidmore added: ‘I don’t know 
what sweating is, but the list shows 44d. for 
each article. Fourpence-halfpenny seems a very 
small price for making a pair of trousers.” 
Mr. Harris said there were many women in 
Bradford who were working on similar terms 
tothe applicant. The applicant, recalled, stated 
that she got 6d. for making button-holes and 
‘‘felling” acoat. The 44d. named was for finishing 
agarment. Working at this pace, Mrs. Solomons 
was supposed to earn 12s. a week. I wonder 
how many children she has brought into the 
world to earn the same starvation wage here- 
after. 

* + a 

Hampstead Guardians, in accordance with 
the humanitarian theory that Darby and Joan 
in old age should not be separated in the work- 
house, established very comfortable separate 
quarters for old married couples, a room to 
themselves and other luxuries beiny the reward 
of long fidelity. They were much taken aback 
when two of their inmates, a widow and a 
widower, left the workhouse for an hour or 80, 
went to the church, got married, and then, 
coming back, claimed the privilege of apartments 
in the special married couples’ quarters. Both 
bride and bridegroom had been married twice 
before, and they were both over sixty. The 
Guardians did not think this a case forthe special 
quarters, but the I.ce1l Government Hoard ruled 
that as the law now stood it was. Every Board 
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on the matter, and 95 of them passed resolu- 
tions calling for an alteration in the law. The 
Rev. S. B. Burnaby, at last Thursday’s meet- 
ing, moved that the Government should be 
asked toamend the law, so that married couples 
should not be entitled to claim the special 
' quarters in workhouses unless they had been 
married for six months previously to coming on 
the rates, and also that Boards of Guardians 
who had agreed that the law should be altered 
should be asked to support the application. Mr. 
King objected, on the ground that only one such 
case had occurred, that under that Board, but 
eventually the resolution was carried. — 


* * bd 


It is because such improper advantage is 
taken of concessions that it is difficult to make 
any marked improvement in the position of the 
pauper class. As regards the aged couples, it 
is only the unconquerable optimism of those of 
us who have survived in the course of evolution 
in such a discouraging world as this is—theless 
hopeful natures dying off early under the stress 
of facts, and leaving only us who must believe 
in the teeth of evidence in natural virtues !— 
that believes that conjugal love commonly 
survives to old age in such perfection as to 


make separation a misery, too great to| 


be inflicted on those who have spent all 
they earned as it came, and fall on the 
community for support in later days. As a 
hard fact, it is found that if there be no 
actual advantages of comfort to be gained by 
being together, the old couples are apt to prefer 
separation. ‘I’ve had enough o’ he,” and 
‘‘T’ve been long enough with she,” are the 
frequent replies to a proposal that the couple 
shall be in a special ward in which they have 
no additions to the ordinary parish provision, 
no greater luxury than the rest of the inmates, 
except each other’s company. 


* * * 


Miss Julia Goddard, one of the earliest 
workers for women, died last week. About 
twenty years ago she persuaded the School 
Board of Birmingham to introduce into the 
schools a scheme of prize giving for kindness to 
animals, in which lessons were also given. The 
scheme worked satisfactorily, and is still con- 
tinued, though on account of the requirements 
of the code on a modified scale. Mr. John 
Bright and the late Lord Shaftesbury gave the 
scheme their hearty approval, and an effort was 
made to induce the Education Department to 
make kindness to animals a code subject, but 
without success. Miss Goddard was also the 
author of several poems and prose publications. 
She was a Woman’s Suffragist, and gave special 
thought to questions of women’s work and 
employment. 


* * * 


It is with gratitude and comfort that the 
Editor acknowledges the many kind letters from 
friends offering to take parcels of back numbers 
for distribution in their own circle that have 
come to hand during the past week. Nothing 
is more useful to a paper than such aid, carry- 
ing the knowledge of it into precisely the 
quarters where it has a prospect of being liked. 
The continuance of such help is therefore 
earnestly begged. It is also particularly useful 
for it to be distributed at meetings, either of 
committees, sovieties or the general public. But 
over and above the actual benefit that is sure to 
come to the circulation, there is the comfort to 
the Editor’s mind of the friendship. 


A VISION. 
By Evan May. 


Tue story Rabbis tell us 
Of Lilith,* soul of strife, 
First flower of female beauty, 
The first man’s first fair wife— 
How it tints those long-past ages 
With the frictions of to-day 
The man’s desire for conquest, 
‘The woman must obey !”’ 


Man conjured up that fiction 
Of beauty, wandering—lost— 
Because, forsooth, her reason 
Declined, at any cost, 
To yield, without conviction, 
Just when he said she must ; 
So, rather than enter slavish bonds, 
She left him, in disgust, 


To face the awful loneliness 
Of a wilderness forlorn ; 
And wield an evil influence 
O’er women later born ! 


* * * % 


Ah, no! there was no Lilith; 
The story makes us smile, 

‘Twas man who waxed rebellious 
In such a little while ! 


God gave an equal partner, 
Companion, friend, and wife, 

One who should share his burdens, 
Enrich his human life. 

But he, in pride and folly, 
Declared he'd reign alone ; 

No helpmeet or companion 
Should share his lofty throne! 


*Twas then began the warfare, 
Which rages still to-day ; 

The woman must be subject— 
Must let him choose her way, 

Or he, with strength superior, 
Will grind her ’neath his feet. 

What though her mind be equal ? 
Her body he can beat. 


Yet, in a rare sweet vision 
Of flashing glory bright, 

What God at first intended 
Passes before our sight. 

There man and wife completed, 
Each other’s counterpart, 

Respecting, and respected, stand, 
Loving with mind and heart. 


With head erect, and fearless gaze, 
Loyal in thought and deed, 

No master and no servant here, 
But comrades—friends—indeed. 

And from the woman’s nature, 
The vices fear has bred, 

Deception, want of honour, 
Extravagance— have fled. 


While he—now true and noble— 
Has daily stronger grown, 
Since all his varied gifts are shared 
With the partner of his throne. 
No more do vices bestial, 
Or cruelties weigh him down, 
And bury, ‘neath a myriad crimes, 
His bright and rightful crown. 


Man’s lust for power—supremacy— 
Must some day yield to truth, 

And his completed nature then 
Shall see the end in ruth. 

It may be long in coming,. 
His blindness is so great. 

But when these elements unite, 
How near Heaven’s Golden Gate ! 


* Lilith, according to the Rabbis’ traditions, was created 
with Adam (see Genesis i. 26), but she claimed that she was 
his equal, and refused him obedience andservice. Hence she 
was ejected from Paradise, and Eve was formed afterwards 
(Genesis ii. 18) distinctly as an adjunct to the male, and out 
of his rib, so that she should not be able to claim an equal 
footing with him in creation. 
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Dress. 


A. 216, CORSETS, very handsome, Paris made, 


: pink silk; never worn, cost £8 8s., price 15s. 
No approval. Waist 30inches. 


A. 217. )JANTLE, suit elderly lady for autumn 


wear, black brocad«d woollen and silk velvet 
mixed, very handsome and little worn, Dolman s'eeves, 
only 12s. 6d. 


A. 221, MUFF in good Ermine, quite nice, but 


needs relining, only 5s. 


A. 223, ATERIAL for autumn dresses, 27 


inches wide, grey mixture and brown mixture 
looking like wool, 10 yards of each, only 6d. per yard. 


A. 223. (\OAT for a girl about 12, thick winter 

cloth, green, but would dye black and be as 
good as new. Cost £4 10s., being outgrown will take 7s. (d., 
approval if carriage paid both ways. 


Situations Wanted and Vacant. 
F. 110. WY IDOW Lady, abstainer, seeks position 


of trust, as housekeeper, companion, etc. 
Salary. 


F.11l. YOUNG LADY, 25, wishes Engage- 

ment, in or near London, as Amanuensis, or 
Companion to Lady. Has had secretarial experience; 
knowledge of children and household matters; references 
Salary, £35—£40. 


WANTED, useful companion. Cooking, 


housework, fancy work, chess, &c.—7 Marl- 
borough-grove, York. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C.119. 4 LADY living near Swiss Cottage would 


like to receive a lady as paying guest. Terms 
80s. weekly. 


Wanted. 
W. 124. PORTRAITS (engraved) of eminent 


women of all ages. Send description and 
lowest price. 


Miscellaneous. 


E. 129. Jnvalid begs for Orders in Needlework. 

Any description. Handkerchiefs marked aie 
14d. per letter; tea-tray, sideboard and toilet cloths, 
d’oyleys, cushion slips. antimacassars, &c.; ladies morning 
aprons, children’s overalls, pinafores. Approva:. 


_—_—_— 


E. 130 }.RENCH Works of Fiction for sale, of 

exchange for others. “Une Altesse Imperia-¢, 
by Ary Ecilaw; “Le Roi de Thessalie,” by the sao 
“L'Immortel,” by Alphonse Daudet; ‘ Une bed aiocieih 
Riche,” by Henri Cramoise; “ Deux Miséres,” by ee 
Souvestre ; “ Confessions d’un Enfant du Siécle, by ee 
de Musset; ‘Cesar Birotteau,” by Balzac; “Le sage 
des Dames,” by Zola; “Fortune des Rougons, by sh: 
“ Michel Tessier,” by Edouard Rod, with author's aaa aaa 
“La Vénus de Gordes,” by Belot and Daudet. eee inst 
shilling, and twopence postage, except Souvestre, Lk aa 
and de Musset, each eightpence post-free. 


—————— 


W.126. (OOD NOVELS and magazines wanted 


to exchange for others. List sent. 
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A NEW SLEEVE. 


Puate A 270 shows us one of the new ruffled 
sleeves. It is made with a coat shaped lining 


in two parts, namely, the top and under piece, | 
which will be found in the pattern. A = 


of material cut nearly straight is gathe 


on either side in its entire length ; this is added | 
to the foundation sleeve, arranging the fulness | 


of the material to set equally from the puff 
which trims the shoulder to the wrist. 


Two yards of 44-inch material are required | 


to make a pair of sleeves similar to those in 
the sketch, and three-quarters of a yard of 
lining 36 inches wide. 

The lining is used to cut the coat 
foundation sleeve, the dress material 
should form the puff and the full piece 
which covers the sleeve. In making 
up the sleeves, the back seam of the 
foundation must be first stitched. The 
over se is then gathered in its entire 
length and added to the lining down 
the front seam; it is also gathered 
down the back, and the fulness distri- 
buted carefully on the seam of the liaing. 
When the front seam has been stitched, 
taking the two materials together, the 
cuff can be lined with a little cross. 
way piece of silk. The puff is now 
prepared by stitching its one seam on 
the wrong side, the lower border is 
gathered, it is then reversed and placed 
over the sleeve upside down; the border 
is drawn up to fit the sleeve, the puff 
is then stitched on by hand along the 
line of gathers; it is afterwards turned 
upward to the shoulder, where it is 
finally gathered and attached to the 
foundation lining. 

Sleeve A 271 is cut with a shaped 
foundation having a seam running up 
the front from the cuff to the shoulder, 
and a second seam at the back reach- 
ing only as far as the elbow from the 
wrist. The upper part of the sleeve is trimmed 
with a very full short puff. It takes a yard and 
three-quarters of 42-inch mat rial to meke a pair 
of sleeves from this model. In the pattern 
will be found the fitting part of the sleeve, 
which is shaped in one piece, and another part 
shows us the puff. The c .ff is cut in two points, 
which fall prettily over the hand. 

This sleeve can be made either with or with- 
out a lining; when one is used, it should be cut 
exactly like the foundation. The two materials 
are then tacked together, and the seam stitched, 
pressed, and overcast. The seams are stitched 
to the extreme edge of the cuff, leaving 
the points falling over the hand. The cuff is 
lined with silk; it must be cut in two pieces 


NEw SLEEVE, A. 270, 
Pattern 64D. BY Post, 


like the sleeve itself. These are joined together 


at the seams; the lining is then turned inside 
out, and sown on to the border of the sleeve on 
the right side; it is afterwards folded down, 
and 7 felled inside the cuff. 

Now take the puff, stitch and press the seam, 
gather the lower border, turn the puff inside 
out, and place it round the upper part of the 
sleeve, leaving the top of it turned downwards 
to the elbow, draw the gathered thread to fit 
round the sleeve, distribute the fulness, and 
keep the border of the puff in place by pinning 
it at intervals; stitch it on by hand, and when 
this is done turn the puff upward to the 
shoulder. Here it must again be gathered and 


attached to the foundation sleeve, ready to be 
attached to the armhole of the dress bodice. 


We have in Plate E. 106 (see next peas model 
of a new jupe, which is trimmed with pipings of a 
contrasting material laid round the front and two 
first gores. These three gores are shaped into | 
points on the hips. The front width is cut on | 
the folded material without a seam down the 
centre ; the sides of it are on the bias, so that | 
the points come partly on the cross. The first 
side gore is cut on the straight where it joins 
the front, the bias being given at the side in a 
similar manner to that of the front. The | 
second side gore is much wider than the first | 
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Receives and sells Ladies’ Misfits and New Dresses | COMFORT Wl deduced cna Gal 
which have to be disposed of on acccunt of | ia Kinélsy . re 
i i j Price List post tree, or Sample Pair. | 
Mourning. Good Pric2s obtained. Circular on | ALL oe ah DEFOT, 3/14 | 
-icati 49, Emma Place / | 
app.ication. | WEATHERS. | Sc carn. Beet 


Show Rooms: 5 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W. 


(Stste size corset worn and heyect) | 


New SLEEVE, A. 271. 
PaTTERN 64D. By Post. 


one; here again the straight of the material 
joins the side of the first gore, the widths are 
gathered into a moderately small compass. 
The skirt closes at the back; a small opening 
must therefore be left in stitching the bias 
seam, which is finished neatly. Having cut 
out both the material and the lining for this 
jupe, begin by first turning the margin of the 
front gore from the waist to the feet, and also 
round the base. Cut some material on the 
cross for pipings, and lay it doubled under the 
turning already placed, taking care to make the 
piping an Scnal width all round the border. 
Prepare the first side goresin the same manner, 
but this time the piping is carried only down the 
outer side and round the base. Now 
join the back seam of the skirt ma- 
terial to the second side gore for each 
side, and make up the lining for the 
back of the skirt to correspond. Tack 
these two parts together without the 
front of the skirt, then take the first 
sido gore, lay it over the second one 
which is joined to the back, and place 
the corresponding piece of lining under 
it. Proceed in the same manner with 
the opposite side of the skirt, and add 
the front gore last, placing it, as de- 
scribed by the dotted line in the 
diagram, well over the margin of the 
first side gore. es | 

The lining for these front gores may 
be neatly finished off inside the skirt 
by turning the margins and felling 
them in position, but on no account 
must the stitches be taken through to 
the right side of the material. The 
overlaps of the front and side gores can 
be stitched along the piping, or where 
the under part projects, according to 
fancy. Each point below the waist, 
which is shaped on the bias of the seams, 
is finished with a large button. When 
mounting the skirt to the waistband, 
each back gore is laid in a box pleat; 
the sides and front width are merely eased 
round the figure. The base of the back of the 
skirt can be simply hemmed. The front and 
first side gores, which are piped, must be 
finished with a false hem made by joining 
on a strip of the material, and turning it up 
the same width as the hem which finishes 
the back of the skirt. When the jupe is 
finished it measures five and a half yards round 
the base. Eight and three-quarter yards of 
42-inch material are needed to cut it. Flat 
pattern, price 63d. 


"TEMPERANCE WOMEN. 
side 


“Show which 
ou are on,” by wearing the NEW TOTAL 
Pretty Design, with “7' tal 
Abstinence” in centre. In Silver, hall-marked, 18, 3d., pe 
free. Address: Secretary, 125 Qveen’s Rd, West Croydon. 


,, Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,3/11 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIAKIZY : ABDOPINAK CORSET. 


“One of the most popular Corsctitres of the 
present day is Miss Sapir, of 211, Oxford Stree’. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 3rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET. 


\ ee, of 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


Most of us are very anxious to interview the 
dressmaker when we first return to town, but 
this ceremony should invariably be preceded by 
a visit to the corseti¢re. Goal’ corsets are the 
foundation of good dressing, and the dress- 
maker is too often blamed when the fault lies in 
the structure on which the bodice is built. IIl- 
fitting petticoats destroy the effect of the skirt, 
and it is well to have the advice of an expert 
when deciding on the cut of one’s under-gar- 
ments. Ladies who are at all in doubt as to 
these matters may be safely recommended to 
put themselves into the hands of Miss Sadler, 
one of the cleverest of modern corsetiéres. She 
thoroughly knows her business, and takes a 
genuine interest in each of her 
clients, accentuating the best points 
in their figures, whilst doing her 
best to conceal any defects. Miss 
Sadler’s corsets are made on rational 
principles. She is by no means an 
advocate for tight lacing or unnatural 
waists. She is speci successful 
with stout figures, and invariably 
contrives to produce that long- 
waisted effect which is so impera- 
tively necessary to a fashionable 
i impo at present. Miss Sadler 
is less expensive than most fashion- 
able corsetiéres, and her goods wear 
extremely well on account of the 
exquisite hand work, so neat as to 
be absolutely beautiful. It is a fixed 
principle of Miss Sadler’s that all 
petticoats should be made to button 
on to the edge of the corset, and 
she applies the same principle to MM 
knickers, which she fashions after % 

the same plan. Miss Sadler is con- 
stantly getting orders for ‘corsets 
and petticoats (or corset; and 
knickers) to match, heliotrope silk 
being the favourite material for 
this purpose. The last time I paid 
a visit to 211, Oxford-street, I found Miss 
Sadler is taking a number of orders for tweed 


knickers at present, for these garments have | 


become a necessity since the bicycling mania 
has set in. Everything which is made at this 
establishment is admirably cut, and there is a 
vast difference between the well-shaped garments 


turned out by Miss Sadler and the ordinary | 


ready-made goods supplied by the trade. 

Good hosiery is an important point at the 
present time of year, and many varieties of 
woollen and cashmere stockings are to be found at 


Mr. Gregg’s charming atelier, at 92, New Bond. | 


street. Most of these articles are very moderate 
excellent quality, and admirable shape. 
Indiana hosiery comes first in the list; these 
stockings are very warm, and made of refined 


worsted, and are cheap at 2s. 6d. the pair. ' 


Beautiful llama stockings can be had at 1s. 11d., 
or embroidered with self colour at a shilling 
extra, ribbed wool can also be had at 1s. 11d., 


E. 106.—New Sxrrt, TRIMMED GoREs. 
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with the heels spliced for some inches upwards, 
so as to make them resist the effects of hard 
wear. Ladies who appreciate the becomin 
will probably prefer the black Balbriggan, wi 
a five-line lon in pink or mauve. Very dainty 
hosiery is supplied for evening wear ; at the low 
rice of 1s. 10d., is a fine black stocking with a 
e clock. This pretty pattern is a speciality 
of Mr. Gregg’s, and he ad it copied from a 
pair of stockings which were over a hundred 
years old. I must not quit this subject without 
mentioning the beautiful veils which Mr. Gregg 
has prepared for his clientéle; fine French 
sprigged net for the near-sighted, white gauze 
spotted with black chenille with a view to 
bicyclists, and fine black net spotted with tiny 


A ee) 


Post FREE. 


black velvet medallions for ladies who study 
the becoming. 

Ladies who desire to get rid of any articles of 
dress, either on account of mourning or for 


some other reason, will, doubtless, be glad to | 


hear of the advent of Madame Frederica, who 
has lately opened a depot for the sale of misfits. 
Sometimes ladies are worried into ‘ving a hat 


or jacket which does not suit them, »v.uzetimes a | 
change of circumstances or of climate makes | 


them wish to dispose of some article which they 
have only lately acquired, they are then very 
much puzzled how to get rid of garments which 


'are of no possible use to themselves, yet too 
in price, but all are of home manufacture, of | 


The | 


good for the ordinary old clothes dealer. Madame 
Frederica now steps into the gap, with her nice 
showrooms established inacentral situation, and 


mission of 10 percent. A fee of 2s. accompanies 


each parcel up to the value of £5. The carriage | 


of all articles must be paid by the sender, and 
the goods must be marked with the lowest 


PaprerR PATTERN, PRICE 63D. 
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price at which they can be sold. An advert 
ment board is amongst the properties cae 
establishment, and ladies who do not wish to 
send some valuable article (such as a Court 
own, for example) on chance can have the 
escription of the same affixed to this board at 
the rate of 1s. a month. Garments showing 
signs of wear are not accepted. The clothes 
must be either quite new or nearly go. There 
would be no objection to a dress ving been 
worn a few times. Mantles, dresses, furs, laces 
and millinery will be received and sold, and a 
competent dressmaker will be always on the 
premises ready to undertake any alterations 
required at slight expense. Strict confidence is 
observed with regard to the aames of both 
buyers and sellers, who are spoken 
of not by names, but by numbers, 
Ladies who are anxious to dress 
well at small cost will be glad to 
know of this establishment. 

I paid a visit to 5, Conduit-street, 
as soon as I arrived in town, for I 
was anxious to see the energetic 
young lady who had struck out such 
& new departure in business. The 
showrooms were very artistically 
arranged, and full of fashionable 
models. A charming light cloth 
jacket which some lady had bought 
for eight guineas at Russell & Allen’s 
(unaware that she would have to 
into mourning) had just been sold 
for three guineas, and a stylish 
black velvet jacket was marked up 
at 12s. 6d. Several smart dresses 
were offered at 15s. or a guinea. 
There was a charming black felt hat 
with a high crown and trimmed with 
velvet and curled coq’s feathers. 
This had been bought only the day 
before by a young lady who had 
liked it whilst she was in the shop, 
and came to the conclusion that it 
did not suit her as soon as she got it 


, home. We all make such mistakes at times, 
_and what a pity it is that all our mistakes 


cannot be promptly sent off to Madame Frede- 
rica’s! Much better to get rid of them at any 
cost instead of dragging through life with the 
results of an unsuitable choice. 


CHIFFON. 


EDUCATION OF THE Upper CLAssES.—We 


/must have nobler, deeper, and sterner stuff; 
| less of refinement and more of truth; more 
_of the inward, not so much of the outward, 
| gentlemen ; a rigid sense of duty, not a delicate 


sense of honour; a just estimate of rank and 
property, not as matters of personal enjoyment 


‘and display, b pifts f God, bringin 
she is pleased to sell articles of dress on a com. | op ed 5 secte iepempl coined a 


with them serious responsibilities, and involving 
a fearful account; a contempt of ridicule, not a 
dread of it; a desire and a courage to live for 
the service of God and the best interests of 


-tmankind.— The “ good Earl” of Shaftesbury. 


Drugs Won't Do. 


Free 

Tria! 

of 
Something 
That 

Will 


cine, but a wonderful food beverage. 
6d. packets and 9d. and 18. 6d. tins; or on mentioning 
this paper (a postcard will do) a dainty sample tin will 
be sent post free. 


DR. TIBBLES' VI-COCOA, prepared from Kola, 
Cocoa, Malt, and Hops, has the refreshing properties of 
fine teas, the nourishinent of the best cocoas, and a tonic 
and recuperative force possessed by neither. 


Not a medi- 
Sold everywhere in 


Address :— 


OR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, LTD., 
Suffolk House, 
Cannon Street, London. 


1 MASONS 
WINE ESSENCES. 


|G PENCE 


6 WILL BUY A BOTTLE 


fs 
} 


Try the Ginger or Elderberry ; 
- These are Special Favourites. 


|| OF DELICIOUS, 
MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for 
making Delicious Non-Intoxicating Beer. A 6 


—~ 
| holic Wi 
|| Non-Alcoholic wine 
FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 
Simple Bottle, Post Free for 9 stamps. 
| In all Fruit Flavours. 

Bottle makes Gallons. Sample Bottle, 9 stamps, 
| or a Sample of hoth Post Free for 15 stamps. 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 

Agents Wanted- 


—————— 
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NARROW ESCAPE OF A 
GENERAL’S DAUGHTER. 


Ligut.-GENERAL SHAW, the well-known Indian 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie Heritace. 
(Ferst Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 


PUMPKIN PIE, OPEN. 
The soft parts and rind having been removed 
as well as the seeds, cover with water and boil 
the fruit until quite soft. It should cook until 


Economy; Author of “Cassell’s New Uni- | nearly dry, for you cannot drain off the water | Veteran, whose daughter had so narrow an 
ersal Cookery,” “Cookery for Schools,” | without losing the flavour of the fruit. Then | escape of death, has been interviewed by the 
“True Economies in Household Manage- | pass through a colander, and to every cup of | Hampshire Independent, 


ment” (Prise Essay), éc., &c.) pup add the same measure of milk. (A cup is 
alf a pint.) To each pint of the mixture put 
half a teaspoonful of salt, twice as much butter, 


or more for a rich pie, sugar to suit the palate, 


HOW TO COOK PUMPKINS. 


a a 


A CORRESPONDENT has asked for an article on 
this topic, which I have pleasure in giving. 

The pumpkin is of the same order as the 
squash and vegetable marrow, and may be 
used in very much the same manner as the 
latter; but it grows sometimes to a great size, 
therefore, in dealing with recipes, one’s judg- 
ment must be brought to bear upon them, 
especially as pumpkins vary much in quality. 
These recipes it is hoped may be of general 
interest. 

BAKED PUMPKIN, AMERICAN. 

Take a good Seng of moderate size, peel 
and seed it, then divide into four or eight, 
and slice the pieces half an inch thick. Place 
in cold water with a little salt in, then dry 
thoroughly, and put in a double layer in a 
baking tin, with only just as much water as 
will prevent burning, Cook long, at a gentle 
heat, as a sharp oven would spoil the dish. The 
moisture should be absorbed, and the pumpkin 
very tender. Season with salt and pepper, 
and spread both sides with butter. ‘Serve 
with bread and butter for tea” will hardl 
commend itself to English readers, but the di 
is good for any other meal. 

PUMPKIN SOUP, 
as follows, is a trifle more trouble than some 
other modes of preparation, but the result is 
good, and the dish is, from the nature of the 
adjuncts, nourishing. Take a moderate-sized 
pumpkin, and pare and remove the seeds; then 
slice it very thinly, and put it in a saucepan 
with enough milk, or half water, to barely 
cover it; a shallow vessel should be used. 
Boil gently until quite tender. Then rub 
through a fine sieve, and add a lump of 
butter the size of an egg for each pint, and 
a little salt; then thin it with boiling milk 
that has been sweetened to taste, and flavoured 
with a little lemon or orange peel or any spice, 
or even orange flower watér. It should be of 
the consistence of thick cream. Some toasted 
bread in dice should be put at the bottom of the 
soup tureen, and the liquid poured over. - The 
bread should be moistened with a little of the 
liquor, and a couple of eggs, well whisked, are 
to be added at the last, just after the soup has 
seased boiling. Two eggs to the quart will 
suffice. Sweet soups are not much known in 
this country, so this may commend itself because 
of its novelty. For a very good soup of the 

SAVOURY KIND 
simply cook the prepared pumpkin in a little 
butter until soft, not allowing it to brown—con- 
stant turning is necessary—then add a seasoning 
of salt and pepper, a pinch of grated nutmeg, 
and a pinch of sugar. Now thin it down with 
boiling milk, and simmer the whole until tender 
enough to pass through a fine sieve ; if liked, a 
little thickening, such as rice flour or corn flour, 
may be used. Fried or toasted bread should be 
handed round on a plate. As the vegetable 
contains a good deal of water, care is wanted to 
avoid the soup being too thin. Should this 
happen, quick boiling fora few minutes with 
the lid off the pan should be resorted to. 

PUMPKIN PIE 
may be either a very complicated or quite a 
simple dish, according to the customs of the 
various places where it is served. Here is a 
simple, Sat good one: Having peeled and 
removed the seeds and fluffy central portion, 
small thin slices should be put in a pie dish 
with a little allspice and sugar, and each layer 
sprinkled with water. The dish should be well 
filled, then covered with a light crust and baked. 
Cream, clotted if possible, and sugar should be 
handed separately. Unless the pumpkin is very 
small, it is better to cook the slices in a steamer 
first, to ensure softness by the time the crust 
is done. The next recipe comes from America 
and is worth trying. 


and a teaspoonful of ginger and cinnamon, or 
mixed ground spice. Beat in a tablespoonful of 
molasses and two eggs when the pulp is cool. 
Bake in an open crust, laid over a pie-dish or a 
soup-plate, for about forty to fifty minutes. 

Note.—This is as good made English fashion, 
with a “et crust, as in the above way. Those 
who would preserve the full flavour of the fruit 
will steam instead of boil it, using a basin, which 
is to be set in the steamer. Many are of 
opinion that a small quantity of apple with the 
pumpkin is the making of it. 

Mock ginger, jam, and marmalade can be 
made from pumpkins, just as they are from 
marrows, 80 long as the precaution of sufficient 
cooking be observed. The water must be got 
rid of, or the keeping is doubtful; the place of 
storage must be dry and cool, and the pots 
properly covered with bladder or parchment. 


AGAINST COMPROMISE. 


Tue trimming, hesitating policy of many 
reminds us of Luther’s words to Erasmus: 
“You desire to walk upon eggs without 
crushing them, and among glasses without 
breaking them!” This is a difficult game to 
play at, and one which is more suitable for a 
clown at a theatre than a servant of Christ. 
When you are attempting a compromise, you 
have to look around you and move cautiously 
as a tight-rope dancer, for fear of offending on 
one side or the other. A little too much this 
way or that, and over you go. A cat on hot 
cinders is not in a more unenviable position. 
Spurgeon. 


POWER OF SYMPATHY. 


AN eminent clergyman sat in his study, busily 
engaged in preparing his Sunday sermon, when 
his little boy toddled into the room, and holding 
up his pinched os Ml said, with an expression 
of suffering, ‘‘ Look, pa, how I hurt it!” The 
father, interrupted in the middle of a sentence, 
glanced hastily at him, and with the slightest 
tone of inpatience said, ‘“‘ I can’t help it, sonny.” 
The little fellow’s eyes grew bigger, and as he 
turned to go out he said in a low voice, “‘ Yes, 
you could; you might have said, ‘Oh!’” 


HONEST WORK, 


WHatEVER you do, do it well; and if you wish 
to do it well, do it honestly. Let it be true 
work. Learn to consider what that means, to 
do the truth, not merely to speak the truth. 
Many a man does bad work in his trade who 
would sooner cut off his right hand than tell a 
lie. But all bad work is alie. Why? In two 
respects—first, for the worker, because he is 
not doing what he pretends to do, or only does 
it half; second, and more seriously, for those 
who may have to do with his work, in the way 
of exchange or otherwise.— Margaret Fuller. 
EE 
HUNGRY. 
Hunery! but it’s pitiful 
To wail like unweaned babes and suck our 
thumbs 
Because we're hungry. Who, in all this world 
(Wherein we are haply set to pray and fast, 
And learn what good is by its opposite) 
Has never hungered? Woe to him who has 
found 
The meal enough! if Ugolino’s full, 
His teeth have crunched some foul unnatural 
thing. 
For here satiety proves penury 
More utterly irremediable. 


IB. Browning. 


haven of rest. 


ALY 
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Lieut.-General Shaw, 


General Shaw was living at a vicarage in the 
Isle of Wight. The house is the model of a 
Enclosed in its own grounds, it 
rests beneath the shadow of the village church. 
In the trees were nests of sweet songsters, who 
are never disturbed. The General would be 
recognised as a soldier at once. His manly, 
upright bearing, his smile, his pleasant voice— 
all told you that you stood in the presence of 
one of Nature’s gentlemen. 

“‘T explained to the General” (the reporter 
continues) “that I desired, with his consent, to 
obtain some explanation as to the narrow 
escape of his daughter. 

‘“‘ At that he brightened visibly. ‘ You must 
know,’ he said, ‘ I’m just a bit of an enthusiast 
on this point ; but the tale is very short. Nearly 
two years ago my daughter—the one you referred 
to—came home’from India, and when I joined 
her in London I found her ill in bed. She had 
rheumatic and neuralgic pains ; she was perfectiy 
bloodless, listless, and in a generally weak and 
prostrate condition. We called in a doctor, and 
I am bound to say that he succeeded in getting 
her out of bed; but she was still absolutely 
colourless, was in great wretchedness, and 
suffering from what I should call anemia or 
bloodlessness. She had a kind of fever, nervous 
headache, and other pains. Well, we went to 
the Isle of Wight, and there I first heard of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. My 
daughter used the first box, and they had a 
marvellous effect upon her. She regained her 
colour ; she lost her pains, and became altogether 
different; and after she had been taking them 
some time she came in one day after her walk 
and said to me, ‘“ Why, father, I feel quite a 
glow through me.” She went on taking the 
Pills, and I am glad to tell you that she recovered 
completely. I recommended Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills to all with whom I came in contact, and 
all who took them derived great benefit there- 
from. I myself, when I have heard of people 
being ill, have taken them or sent them some of 
these Pills.’ 

“© * With what result?’ I asked. 

“* Well,’ was the reply, ‘my daughter's 
recovery was due to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People without « doubt. Their effects 
were marvellous, and I did not speak without 
first ascertaining the facts. I have had a great 
deal to do with medical men in this country and 
in India, and they laugh at the idea that patent 
medicines cure any disease. [ut I have given 
you this case, and that | know ; 1 won't deal 
with any beyond my own personal experience 
and knowledge, further than to say that the 
results have been satisfactory.’ 

“*Then IT may say, General, that your 
daughter's recovery was due to Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills’? 

“© * Decidedly,’ replicd the General, ° and, as I 
said, I have heard of other cases of a similar 
character, but into them I will not go, as I 
prefer only to tell you what [ daow to be true 
from my own personal observation.” ”’ 

KIGHTEEN Montus AFTER. 
It may be interesting, and is certainly imypor- 


| tant, to record that this remarkable cure proved 
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apa The events described in the above 
nterview occurred a year and a half ago. Miss 
Shaw has been personally visited at her father's 
house ia St. Leonards, within the last few days, 
and remains in robust and perfect health. 

The cures effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People are permanent. They are unlike 
any other medicine ever discovered, in that they 
cure so many different ailments, such as_palpi- 
tations, anemia, pale and sallow complexion, 
general muscular weakness, loss of appetite, 
shortness of breath, s in the back, early 
decay, rheumatism, forms of female weak- 
ness, hysteria, low vitality, paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, sciatica, and wasting strength from any 
cause. These Pills are genuine only with the 
full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and are sold by chemists and by Dr. 
Williaras" Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six 
for 18s. 9d. Pink pills sold loose or from glass 
jars are not genuine ; do not accept them. 


Gur Open Columns. 

(The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. } 


AN 


ENGLISH WOMAN LIGHTHOUSE 
KEEPER. 

To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—I see in your paper that you 
say, ‘‘ Probably there is no female lighthouse 
keeper in‘ England,” therefore I write to say 
that there is one, I forget her name, but can 
ascertain it for you if you wish it. She is a 
widow. Her husband was formerly the light- 
house keeper, and on his death she applied for 
it, and has had the post now some years, at 
Leasowe Lighthouse, near Wallasey, Cheshire.— 
Believe me, sincerely yours, 

J. E. H. F. Meuzor. 
16 Devonshire-place, Birkenhead. 


TRUTH IN WORD AND DEED. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—In the Wowman’s Siena for 
September 8rd there is an article on “ Traini 
Children in Truth,” by Jacob Abbott. Wit 
most of that article I fully agree, as will 
probably all your reeders; but Section 4, on 
page 156, is, to say the least, a remarkable and, 
as I think, very questionable assertion. It 
reads as follows: -‘*Do not confound the 
criminality of deceitfulness by acts (all the 
italics are mine) with falsehood by words, by 
telling the child when he resorts to any artifice 
or deception in order to gain his ends that it is 
as bad to deceive as to le. It is not as bad by 
any means,” &c., &c. (Your readers will pro- 
bably refer to the paragraph in question, so 
that I need not take up your valuable space by 
quoting it in toto.) 

Now, to my mind this seems most dangerous 
doctrine, amounting practically to the palliation 
of deceit. Lying and deceit seem to me 
inseparable, and equally injurious morally. 

Ruskin says: ‘The essence of lying is in 
deception, not in words. A lie may be told by 
silence, by equivocation, by the accent on a 
syllable, by a glance of the eye, attaching a 
peculiar significance to a sentence; and all 
these kinds of lies are worse and baser, by many 
degrees, than a lie plainly worded; so that no 
form of blind conscience is so far sunk as that 
which comforts itself for having deceived, 
because the deception was by gesture, instead 
of utterance.” 

This seems to me a far truer and higher con- 
ception than Mr. Abbott's, and I shall be glad 
if you will kindly insert this letter in your next 
issue of the Woman’s Siana, in the hope that 
it will draw from some of your ers an 
expression of opinion on this all-important 
subject of truth speaking.—Yours ee: Ys 

: € 


« P. B., 
Hon. Sec. B.W.T.A., Burnley. 
[The Editor quite agrees with her corre- 


spondent; an untrue word may “slip out a 
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suddenly, but an untrue, deceitful act means a 
certain deliberateness, a mature resolution, and 
a desire and willingness to deceive, and should 
therefore be ed as & more serious offence 
than even a hastily uttered false statement. It 
is, of course, understood that the Editor does 
not always fully agree with every observation 
that a contributor makes, but only takes care 
that the general character of the article is in 
harmony with the paper. en we read, 
surely we all want, to be made to think for our. 
selves, to have our own ideas educed, and not to be 
regarded as empty vessels into which a writer 
can pour everything that he thinks without any 
questions. e thank our correspondent for a 
wise and thoughtful note.—Ep. | 


ADVICE WANTED. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s Sienat, 
Mapam,—Can any of your readers recommend 
a stove for an iron room holding about 70 
people? It is only needed in cold weather, as agas 
stove is used ordinarily. We have had a “ Tor. 
toise ” stove, which has worn well, but is trouble. 
some to light. The room has a flue pipe, not a 
chimney.—Yours sincerely, 
E. L. Fower. 
Glebelands, South Woodford. 


It is as absurd to cn | all women their civil 
rights because the cares of household and family 
absorb some women, as it would be to exclude 
all men from Congress because some men are 
sailors, or soldiers, or merchants, whose business 
requires all their attention.— Wendell Phillips. 


For over forty years I have not hesitated to 
declare my conviction that justice and fair 
dealing, and the democratic pene of our 
government, demand equal rights and privileges 
of citizenship, irrespective of sex. 


J. G. Whittier. 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated *D.C.L. 


reat 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says oo isa grand ns I have almost lived on it since 


d it ou 


6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTEBY. 


Yeast. Always ask for ‘D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it, 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 
8ole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Oo. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


lic are cautioned against accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitations of ‘“‘ HOVIS.” which, Bering 
dan gheney unprecedented saeco, is cing copied in many instances as closely as can be done withou 
risk. Jf any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘HOVIS.” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS ” is not 
satisfactory, pleace write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON and SON, Millers, MACOLESFIELD. 
BEWARE! — ; he lllsalaedl BEW. 


rtiglleg ay Bah ARE! 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


Khe NORSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published ewery Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


| 
| 
| 


STRAND, W.C. 
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BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 


“*Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'’S Is the im 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. ‘ 
Do not take any parnatens “Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


they are CARTE 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1|- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


“THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN ” 


IN SPIRIT, MIND, AND BODY, 


Thoights for Parents, by Frances 8, HaLLowes. Price 4d. 
8. W. PartripGE & Co., 8 & 9 Paternoster Row. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes so 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power a1.d the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSOR, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


Dr. Mary J. Hall-Williams(M.D.,Boston), 


Will Lecture to Ladies on the first Wednesday of each 

month, at 3.80 p.m., at the Women’s Educational Union, 

405, Oxford Street, W. (entrance in Thomas Street). Silver 

Collection taken. Lec‘ures for 1896: October Tth, 
November 4th, December 2nd 


LIBERAL Christianity (Unitarianism) for 
free reading. Apply to J. W. Crompton, Rivington, near 
Chorley, Lancashire. 


Dorit (ough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


The|nrivalled 


me Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 133d. eich. 


Keating's Jozenges 


oS ——_—_  ——_ ——  eeeeSeSeSFSseF $$ $$ $$$ SSS 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL, 


: “A 
NIZZINES &° 
AILIDUSNESS, 
URPio LIVER, 
! “ION, 


CARTER'’S. 


rtant word, and should be observed on 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THS DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE. 


Principal - - REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 
Mistress of Women's Hostel - : MI8S ROYCE. 


The Degrees in Science and Letters of the University of 
Durham are open to Students of the College. The fees 
for board, residence, and tuition are about £60 per session. 
Particulars will be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


HOME EDUCATION ano SELF-CULTURE. 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 
For the Guidance of Solitary Students, of all ages and of 
@ither sex, or for the Help of Private Governesses in school- 
rooms, are organised by the Committee of St. George's 
Classes. Subjects taught comprise all the ordinary 
branches of an English Education, Modern Languages, 
Classics, and several branches of Art and Science. Special 
Elementary English Class for young or backward studente, 
Fees vary from 11s. to £1 12s. 6d. per term. 


Particalars from the Secretary, 5 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


‘ 
Boarding School and Kindergarien College. 
THE POSSE, LEIC BR. 

Preparation for usual examinations, also Frobel Union 
Certificates. Boarders, 10 guineas per term _ inclusive. 
Entire care taken of children whose parents reside abroad. 
Governess Pupil required. Can study for Kindergarten 
Certificate. Highestreferences. Prospectus. Head Mistress 

—Miss Morgan. 


MBS. AU KLAND can thoroughly recom- 
* mend Good Boarding School, in a healthy suburb of 
Nottinghsm; Christian principle: all modern methods.— 
“ Principal,” 40 Forest-road West, Nottingham. 


GOVERNESS.STU DENT required imme- 
diately in high-class school for girls, and to superintend 


piano practice a:d elementary English. Great advantages 
to girl leaving school, but wishing advanced lessons in music, 
languages, or art. Small premium.—Address, The Misses 


Philp, 47 Ladbroke-grove, Kensington, W. 

A GENTLEMAN with 
experience, Contineut and England, will receive one or 

two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 

county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D. 

Apply Lady Doctor, Woman's SIGNAL Office, 30, Maiden-lane 


London, W.C. 


grant educational 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bisho Street Without, London, B.C. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of tne City. 


ele, No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic A “ Ezterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Proraizrons. 


1.0.G.T. “4 Home from Home" r.0.R. 
TEMPERANOE PAMILY & OOMMBROIAL HOTBL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.EB. 

Close to Waterlvo Station, South Western 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find 


RPA HES. 


3 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


Aon neg SL, SIME Late Serer 


Ilfracombe. 


THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 
Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


[UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO.--Rev. Charles 

Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
pasar gt found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 64. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D. MROP. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


(TOTAL ABSTINENCE. Board Residence. 

(Special or Medical cases taken.) Sea and coun 
combined. Terms on application. Mrs. White Bamfo 
“The Oaks,” Southchurch Road, Southend. 


INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME, 
DUXHURST, REIGATE. 


Miss J. Smith solicits orders for Chrysanthemum Blooms, 
to be supplied during October and November, at from 1s. 6d. 
per box of 12 blooms, post free. 

Terms - Cash for season in advance, or weckly. 


TR 
8 GOLD MEDAL, 10r the * HABB. 
WUaRRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTD, 


Works: 48, Upper Brook 8t., M: 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


Price List, 
250 Testimonials, 


arenas 
POST FREE ON 9 
APPLICATION. AG eee 
<y Madeira, 
Alto-Douro, 


Muscat, Marsala, 
Red Alicante. 


wae 


Reputed Pints, 14/- to 20/=— per dozen. 
Reputed Quarts, 24/- to 36/— per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SMALL SAMPLES of any four of the above will be 
sent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co. 


Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


The above Wines are recommended by the Unfermented 
Wine Dept. of the B. W.T. A. 
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Can be safely and beneficially 


The leading Doctors and 


taken as an article of daily diet Analysts, and the Medical Press, 


at all times and all seasons. testify to its purity § superiority, 


Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 


GENUINE COCOA.—The Public are warned: against chemically-prepared dark liquor 
cocoas claiming to be “pure,” but in reality prepared with a considerable percentage 
of alkali; this can be detected by the unpleasant smell when a tin is first opened. 
CADBURY'S COCOA, on the other hand, is guaranteed to be absolutely pure, and can be 
safely and beneficially taken as an article of daily diet at all times and all seasons. 


The “LANCET” says :— 
“Cadbury's represents the standard of HIGHEST PURITY at present attainable In regard to cocoa,”’ 


= 


“STRONGEST AND BEST.’—Health. 


® 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


cocoa , 


OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


THE 


OUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


[5 strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful change. It is one of 
the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’ 
country home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south ae pod with splendid 
view across the Teign Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. eignmouth is the 
nearest station—24 miles. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
Climate probably Unsurpassed In this Country. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


Cc. F. CARPENTER, 


View from the Grounds, 200 Feet above the Estuary. BISHOPS THIGNTON, near TBIGNMOUTH. 


— 


